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Made 1n 12 and 16.bore, and warranted in‘the use 
of nitro powder Rebounding lock, half pistol 
grip. Fitted with the Forehand Automatic Eject- 
or, the most Perfect “Ejector ever produced. 
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double guns. ¢ 
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“* Has stood the test of more 
than one hundred years’ use 
among all classes of people, 
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—Medical and Surgical Journal. 
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The Play of Animals. 


By Kart Groos: Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Basel. Translated, with the 
Author’s co-operation, by Elizabeth L. Bald- 
win. With a Preface and an Appendix, by 
jj. Mark Baldwin. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


“In this volume Professor Groos makes a contribution to three . 
distinct but cognate departments of inquiry: philosophical biolo- 
gy, animal psychology, and the genetic study of art. Those who 
have followed the beginnings of inquiry into the nature and func- 
tions of play in the animal world and in children, will see at once 
how much light is to be expected from a thoroughgoing examina- 
tion of all the facts and observations recorded in the literature of 
animal life. Thissort of examination Professor Groos makes 
with great care and thoroughness, and the result is a book which, 
in my opinion, is destined to have wide influence in all these 
departments of inquiry.”—From the Editor's Preface. 
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mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 
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READING NOTICES. 


In purchasing silver-plated ware it is, of course, wise to buy 
from a house like Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co., who have been 
manufacturing pa ware for a great many years, and have 
gained a world wide reputation for excellence. Goods of 
their make will wear for a very long time, and in one regard 
it is better than silver, as there is no danger from burglars. 








‘* A CoLorapo SumMER,”’ issued by the Passenger Depart- 
ment of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad Co , and 
obtainable free from them or their agents, is a beautifully il- 
lustrated pamphlet, which should be in the hands of every 
person who has the money to spend for one of the most inter- 
esting and agreeable outings to be had in this country. Oth- 
ers might send for it to read in anticipation of better days, 
when they may be able to take advantage of the trip. 


WOOL IS THE BEST. 


* Ture is no question that wo2l is the best possible material 
for underwear. This has been proved over and over again by 
soldiers and civilians in the hottest climates; and at present 
the United States Army in Cuba are recommended by the best 
physicians to use thin woolen underwear next to the skin. Its 
use prevents sickness incident to hot weather. The Dr. Jae- 
ger’s Sanitary Woolen System Company, of New York, man- 
ufacture wool sanitary underclothing suitable for all temper- 
atures. From personal use we know them to be excellent. 








YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 

THE reputation of this wonderful region, probably the most 
unique and certainly the only one of its kind in the world, be- 
comes more extended yearly. Mankind never tires of seeing 
or reading of its grand Geyser Fountains, its superb Canyon, 
the beautiful Yellowstone Lake, more than seven thousand 
feet above the ocean, the high Mountains, the Cascades and 
Cataracts, the Bear, Elk, Deer and Antelope, the unequaled 
Trout fishing, and other interesting features found there. 
The Park is free to the world, and is under the control of 
the United States Government. Large hotels, electric lighted 
and steam heated, are found at convenient points; and first- 
class, specially constructed four-horse stage-coaches transport 
tourists from — to place. : 
Wonderland ‘98 has a chapter which contains a fund of in- 
formation about the Park that makes it, perhaps, Pocaterts 
valuable for Schools and Teachers. The features of the Park 
are described, and there is, besides, a large amount of practi- 
cal information about the region and the ride through it. The 
Park tour can be made either in the coaches or on horseback 
or bicycles. The book will be sent to any address upon re- 
ceipt of six cents by Charles S. Fee, General Passenger Agent, 
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FREE TO TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 

In 1897 we had thousands of requests from teachers and 
scholars for Wonderland ’97. The edition—a large one—was 
exhausted long before the end of the year. Wonderland ’98 is 
now ready. It is entirely different from the former book. It 
has a chapter on The Agricultural Northwest, crammed full 
of valuable information; one on Yellowstone Park, written 
especially for teachers; another on Alaska and Klondike, and 
one on A Canoe Lake Trip that will be of interest to schools. 
The book has a high-art cover designed by Leyendecker, and 
it is profusely illustrated from new yacteacense. The North- 
ern Pacific Railway will send the k and a revised map of 
Yellowstone Park upon receipt of six cents in stamps orpos' 
order. Send to Charles S. Fee, General norages ol Agent, St. 
Paul, Minn. Write address plainly, and state where you saw 
the advertisement.—A dv. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JULY 14,’ 1898 


SURVEY OF THE WORLD ~ 


DIARY OF THE WAR. 
Proclamation of Thanksgiving, Wed., July 6. 
Lt. Hobson and men exchanged, Thurs., July 7. 
General Miles started for Santiago, Thurs., July 7. 
Camara’s fleet re-enters Suez Canal, Fri., July 8. 
Congress adjourned, Fri., July 8. 
Spain offers evacuation of Santiago, Sat., July 9. 
Camara’s fleet sails for Cartagena, Sat., July 9. 
Bombardment of Santiago begun Sun., July to. 
Spanish prisoners at Portsmouth, N.H.,Sun., July ro. 





Before Santiago the 
week has been one of 
negotiation and preparation. On the part of the 
Spaniards an offer of evacuation was made 
and rejected, unconditional surrender being in- 
sisted upon; refugees were sent forth in crowds; 
Lieutenant Hobson and his men were exchanged 
and the defenses of the city strengthened 
as much as possible. On our side the troops 
were rested, re-enforcements landed, siege-guns 
placed, and everything made ready to follow up 
the bombardment, which commenced on Mor- 
day, July 11th, with an assault which should 
close the work and take the city. Troops were 
were sent from the various camps, and Gen- 
eral Miles and staff left Washington for Cuba, 
while Commodore Watson’s fleet is ready 
to start for Spain. At Manila Admiral Dewey 
holds his own, waiting for General Merritt, and 
Aguinaldo has proclaimed the Philippine Re- 
public, In Spain all is confusion, and just as 
Admiral Camara had yot clear of Suez, he was 
ordered back through. the canal and sailed for 
Cartagena, his trip having enriched the canal 
by over half a million dollars and gained noth- 
ing for his country but pity. Admiral Cervera 
and his men are enjoying the comforts of Amer- 
ican detention at Portsmouth, N. H., and the 
Spaniards have learned to their zement that 
we do not butcher prisoners. “The Tall report 
for the battle July 1st-3d gives 231 killed, 1,283 
wounded and 81 missing—a total of 1,595. 


Truce and Preparation. 


The truce proposed to 
allow non-combatants to 
leave the city was extended from day to day 
until Saturday, July 9th. Even then the fight- 
ing did not commence, in order to give General 
Toral time to arrange, if possible, to save his 
army. Through Madrid, the negotiations be- 
ing carried on by curtesy of the authorities at 
Washington, he announced his willingness to 
evacuate Santiago, if he could march out with 
all his troops. This would only be'to help 
Havana, and the proposition was promptly re- 
jected. Sunday afternoon there was a slight 
bombardment, but the attack did not com- 
mence in force until Monday, July 11th. 
Meanwhile, both sides have improved the time. 
Refugees to the number of over 20,000 crowded 
the roads and sought admission to our lines. 
This could not be allowed, but assignment of 
places was made, and every effort exerted to 
supply them with at least enough food to keep 
them from starvation.. Both armies dug 
trenches, strengthened fortifications, and made 
every preparation. On Sunday re-enforcements 
were landed, troops and artillery, including 
especially some heavy siege-guns, which were 
promptly put in position. This, with rest and 
refreshment, has done much for the soldiers, 
On Wednesday the Spaniards sent the already 
crippled ‘‘ Reina Mercedes’ into the channel, 
hoping to supplement the ‘‘ Merrimac” and 
block out our ships. She was seen too soon, 
however, and a quick and well-directed fire 
sent her ashore, where she could do no harm. 


Attacking Santiago. 





Lieutenant Hobson and 
his seven men are at 
last within our lines and have received a wel- 
come which must assure them of the honor in 
which the country holds them. On July 7th 
the Spanish authorities made up their minds to 
effect the.exchange and atruce was established 
promptly. The scene was a tree between the 
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Hobson Exchanged. 
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liaes in front of Colonel Wood's Rough Riders, 
The prisoners were conducted, not blindfolded, 
by an officer who spoke English perfectly and 
were met by Col. John Jacob Astor and some 
Spanish prisoners captured at El Caney. A 
Spanish officer was given for Lieutenant Hob- 
son and fourteen privates for his seven men. 
The exchange was in full view of both armies, 
and as Hobson and his men neared the Ameri- 
can lines they were welcomed with cheer upon 
cheer. Ranks were broken, officers’ orders 
passed unheeded, and the men were simply borne 
from one groupto another. White and colored 
alike shared in the outburst. Even more ex- 
uberant, if possible, was the reception by the 
fleet and on the ‘‘ New York.’’ The company 
spoke cordially of their treatment while pris- 
oners and said that they suffered no hardship. 
The account of the exploit makes it even more 
heroic than had been supposed. From the 
time of the sinking of the ‘‘ Merrimac ’’ they 
lay on the raft under a tremendous fire. At 
times it seemed as if they could not stand it; 
but discipline held good, and all obeyed the 
leader to whose clear head and marvelous will 
they owed their lives. 





Fuller details of the con- 
dition of the Spanish 
fleet give a vivid picture of the horrible suffer- 
ing attending the battle. The loss of life was 
fearful, and the mangled bodies of the men, 
torn to pieces by shells or partly consumed by 
the flames, give indications of the severity of 
the fight. As the ships were beached many 
swam to the shore, but were met there by Cu- 
bans, who shot them down until our mencould 
get to the shore and protect them. So far as 
possible the wounded were taken on board our 
ships; and there were some instances of great 
heroism of men who climbed the burning ships 
to carry away those who were helpless. All 
this came as an utter surprise to the poor men 
who had been goaded on to fight by the state- 
ments of the officers that they would be tor- 
tured and killed if they fell into the hands of 
the Americans. Many of the men were weak 
for lack of food, and were filled with brandy, 
while in the engine-room officers stood over 
the firemen with revolvers to keep them at their 
work. When the prisoners were placed on the 
‘‘Harvard’’ there was a small mutiny easily 
quelled. The discussion in regard to the best 


The Spanish Losses. 
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distribution of the prisoners resulted in send- 
ing of Admiral Cervera and the officers and 
about 700 men to Portsmouth, N. H., where 
they are under guard. The admiral expresses 
himself as grateful for the curtesies shown, but 
is evidently very much broken by the loss of 
his fleet. 





The arrival of the first expedi- 
tion at Manila was not, as ex- 
pected, followed by an assault on the city, and 
the general situation remains the same. Ad- 
miral Dewey telegraphed July 4th that the 
troops had been landed and were comfortably 
housed at Cavite, and the second expedition 
under General Greene had left Honolulu June 
24th. The fourth expedition, of the same 
general character as the others, is to leave 
San Francisco this week. Aguinaldo, on July 
3d, proclaimed the Philippine Republic. He 
is drawing his lines closer and closer to the 
city and claims that he can take it at any time. 
General Monet, incommand of a Spanish force 
in the interior, arrived at Manila very unex- 
pectedly with the family of General Augusti, 
who had succeeded in escaping. He reports 
his troops as loyal and fully supplied with am- 
munition, but surrounded by thousands of 
rebels and in a starving condition. On the 
arrival of the American troops several of the 
foreign ships left Manila harbor, but reports 
continue of the landing of German supplies and 
of German designs on some of the Philippine 
Islands. 


At Manila. 





That Spain is anxious for 
peace is evident, but equally 
so is her doubt as to the best 
way of securing it. The populace is furious 
with rage over the charges of incompetency 
and worse against the Government, which it 
holds responsible for the destruction of the 
two fleets with such terrible loss of life. The 
Government leaders know that to prolong the 
contest is not only useless but barbarous, yet 
no one seems willing to take the initiative. 
The Cabinet are apparently held back by fear 
both of the army and the Carlists. Officers 
claim that they have not yet been defeated, and 
to surrender simply because the navy has been 
destroyed is an insult. The Carlists say that 
so long as the Government is fighting for Span- 
ish honor they will not hamper it, but should 
it surrender Spanish territory they will take 


Spain Anxious 
for Peace. 
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hold and show what true Spanish valor and 
ability are. To surrender, means not only in- 
curring the active hostility of the Carlists but 
throwing upon the country a mass of soldiers 
furious at what they consider their betrayal 
and ready to join any element that is opposed 
to the Government. Under these circum- 
stances, as is natural, there is much talk of a 
Cabinet crisis, and Marshal Campos is every- 
where spoken of as the one to take the lead. 
The crisis, however, is postponed from day to 
day, and the situation is best described by the 


phrase heard on every side in Madrid ‘‘ God. 


alone knows what will happen.” In view of 
the appointment of Commodore Watson’s fleet 
to sail for Spain, there is great activity in the 
defense of the ports, and Admiral Camara’s 
fleet which had reached Suez has been ordered 
back and has sailed from Port Said to Carta- 
gena, securing coal on giving a written pledge 
that he was going back to Spain. 





The second session of 


Th . ‘eae 
o Rat of Segoe the Fifty-fifth Congress 


was brought to an end on Friday of last week; | 


it has been a most eventful session. Its ap- 
propriation bills alone would distinguish it 
above all its predecessors since the Civil War. 
These appropriations make a grand aggregate 
of nearly $900,000,000, of which about $413,- 
000,000 was made for the ordinary expenses 
ofthe Government. This is $4,250,000 in ex- 
cess of the appropriations for the preceding 
year, and is accounted for by the increased sum 
needed for pensions. The several appropria- 
tions for the army and navy foot up nearly 
$362,000,000, All this war expenditure has 
grown out of the joint resolution passed in 
April which precipitated the war between the 
United States and Spain. A great mass of war 
legislation providing new revenues, increasing 
the navy, reorganizing the army, equipping 
the volunteers, etc., almost continuously occu- 
pied both houses for more than three months. 
Some other important bills were also passed: 
Providing for the annexation of Hawaii; a bank- 
Tuptcy measure; concerning the new develop- 
ments in the gold regions of Alaska; removing 
all remaining disabilities for complicity in the 
late Rebellion; providing for the payment of 
the Bering Sea award; creating a national com- 
mission to inquire into the labor and other 
problems, and improving the condition of the 
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Indians. One of the last bills passed author- 
izes any religious denomination to build a 
chapel or house of worship on the West Point 
Military Academy reservation. This was spe- 
cially intended to authorize the construction of 
a- Roman Catholic chapel. The Nicaragua 
Canal bill failed; so did the Navy Personnel 
bill and other desirable measures, chief of 
which is the Currency bill. 





The item appropriating 
$50,000 to pay the ex- 
penses of the Anglo- 
American Commission to arrange the differ- 
ences between the United States and Canada 
was adopted after all to the great relief of the 
President and the American people and to the 
satisfaction of Canada. The Canadian Commis- 
sioners, as already announced are: Baron Her- 
schell, the Lord High Chancellor; Sir Wilfred 
Laurier, Premier of Canada; Sir Richard Cart- 
wright, Canadian Minister of Commerce; Sir 
Louis Henry Davies, Minister of Marine,and Mr. 
John Charlton, a Canadian Member of Parlia- 
ment. The American commissioners have not 
yet been appointed, It is expected that Sena- 
tor Hoar will be one of them, and that Mr. 


Canada and the 
United States. 


John W. Kasson, who represents our Govern- 
ment in reciprocity matters, and Mr. John W. 
Foster, ex-Secretary of State, will also be mem- 


bers. Newfoundland, strangely enough, asks 
to have representation on the commission for 
the settlement of the French treaties question. 
Under old treaties France has certain fish- 
eries rights on the coast of Newfoundland, 
which are vexatious to the people of that prov- 
ince and have given rise to trouble several 
times. This, however, would seem to be a mat- 
ter between England and France, with which 
an Anglo-American Commission could not 
properly deal. 





Allthings come toan 
end, even a debate 
in the Senate. The 
Senate had discussed Hawaiian annexation ex- 
haustively in connection with the proposed 
treaty; but that was in secret session, and it 
must needs discuss the joint resolutions open- 
ly. The time was occupied chiefly by those 
opposed to the measure. Its success was at no 
time in doubt. The end camelast week on the 
6th of July, and it would have been a very fitting 


The Hawaii Resolutions 
Adopted. 
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thing if the vote could have been taken two days 
earlier, for the Senate was in session on Inde- 
pendence Day. The resolutions were adopted 
curiously enough by exactly a two-thirds vote— 
42 to 21. Most of the: Republicans voted for 
the resolutions and the majority of the Demo- 
crats against them. With the Republicans 
there voted Cannon, of Utah; Gorman, of 
Maryland; McLaurin, of South Carolina; 
Money, of Mississippi; Morgan and Pettus, of 
Alabama, and Sullivan. With the Democrats 
voted Senators Morrill, of Vermont, and Pet- 
tigrew, of South Dakota. The President 
promptly signed the resolutions, and under the 
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Hongkong. Of these, Hawaii, the largest, and 
Oahu; on which the capital, Honolulu, is lo- 
cated, are the best known, tho Molokai has 
gained a wide reputation for its leper colony. 
The total area is 6,640 square miles, Hawaii 
alone having 4,210. The population in 1896 
was 109,020, including 31,019 natives, 24,407 
Japanese, 21,616 Chinese, 15,191 Portuguese, 
8,485 half castes, 3,086 Americans, 2,250 Brit- 
ish, 1,432 Germans, and the remainder Polyne- 
sians, Norwegians, French, etc. Since then 


there has been quite an addition of Asiatics, 
The total exports from the islands in 1897 were 
over $16,000,000, of which more than $13,000, - 
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terms of them appointed, later on, as the com- 
mission to consider and report what laws should 
be enacted for the government of the islands, 
Senators Cullom, of Illinois, and Morgan, of 
Alabama; Representative Hitt. of Illinois, and 
President Dole and Justice W. F. Fear, of 
Hawaii. 





The new accession to 
the territory of the 
United States consists of a group of eight 
islands in the northern central Pacific, 2,066 
miles from San Francisco and 4,838 miles from 


The Hawaiian Islands. 


ISLANDS. 


000 were to this country, and almost entirely 
free of duty. The imports were $7,682,000, of 
which $4,690,000 were from the United States. 
The great bulk of exports was sugar and mo- 
lasses, tho coffee, fruits, nuts, hides, skins and 
rice were also sent. During the year 427 ships 
entered Hawaiian ports, 286 being American, 
84 British and 41 Hawaiian. The total public 
debt in 1896 was $4,101,174, and the tax per 
‘capita $6.48. The great part of the field labor 
is by native Hawaiians, Chinese and Japanese 
and Portuguese, and the wages vary from $12.50 
to $15 a month without board, for Chinese and 
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Japanese, and from $16 to $18 for Hawaiians 
and Portuguese. The coolies are under con- 
tract for a term of years. The islands were 
discovered by the Spaniards in 1542, visited by 
Captain Cook in 1778, and occupied by Ameri- 
can missionaries in 1820, 





On the very day that 
President McKinley is- 
sued his proclamation of Thanksgiving for the 
victory at Santiago, came the news of one of 
the most terrible disasters that has ever been 
known in ocean travel, The French liner ‘‘ La 
Bourgogne,’’ which left New York July 2d, for 
Havre, came into collision at 5 A.M., July 4th, 
off Sable Island, with the British ship ‘‘Cro- 
martyshire,’’ and sank, only 161 out of her 714 
passengers and crew being saved. There wasa 
dense fog, and the French steamer going at full 
speed cut across the bow of the iron ship, carry- 
ing away a large section of it, but herself receiv- 


A Terrible Disaster. 


ing aterrible blow in the side, through which ~ 


the water rushed, causing a heavy list to that 
side. The two ships separated in the fog, but 
the British ship kept afloat, and finding herself 
in no immediate danger turned in the direction 
of the’French steamer whose whistles and rockets 
could be heard. In the fog, however, it was 
impossible to do much, and soon all sounds 
ceased. Then the fog lifted and it was seen 
that the steamer had sunk, whilethe ocean was 
covered with boats and wreckage. The boats 
of the ‘‘Cromartyshire’’ were sent off imme- 
diately and every effort made to rescue the sur- 
vivors, Inthe afternoon a steamer appeared 
which took the passengers on board and towed 
the ship into Halifax, with fourteen feet of 
water in her forepeak. The survivors were 


brought by rail to this city, arriving here July 
8th. 





At the best the disaster was 
fearful, but it was made hor- 
ble by the brutality of many 

This is indicated by the fact 
that only one woman was rescued, while a large 
portion of the crew and of the male steerage 
passengers were saved. The stories told are 
almost incredible. All discipline seemed to 
be lost. The officers stood by their posts and 
almost to a man went down with the ship, but 
the men acted like demons, seconded, or per- 
haps led, by a company of Italian sailors return- 
ing in steerage. The interval, three-quarters 


Brutality of the 
Survivors. 


of the survivors. 
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of an hour, between the collision and the 
sinking of the ship seems to have been used by 
these men simply to insure their own safety. 
The heavy list made it very difficult to get 
about on deck, and also to get off the boats; 
but when a boat or raft was launched it was 
filled by men who beat off their fellows, and 


especiallythe women. In one case a man who 
caught hold of a raft was beaten on the hands 
by the sailors until he fell off. They also cut 
the lines that surround the rafts when women 
were clinging to them, and in one case hurled 
into the ocean a woman who had succeeded in 
getting into a boat. One boat with a full com- 
plement of passengers was launched, but before 
it could get clear of the ship was crushed by the 
falling smokestack and sunk, The survivors 
speak in the highest terms of the officers, but 
the universal testimony is that the crew made 
no effort to save anybody but themselves. 





The war clouds are disap- 
pearing. Chile and Ar- 
gentina are making haste slowly with their 
Andine boundary dispute. The arbitrators 
have suspended their work for the winter and 
will not resume again till August. In the 
meantime Chile has about 100,000 men __ 
mobilized; but she is finding ‘‘armed peace’’ 
such a heavy burden that already she has 
been compelled to yield some of her original 
demands on Argentina. It is announced 
from Washington that protocols have been 
drawn up between this country and Peru to 
submit the famous McCord claim to arbitra- 
tion. The claim, which has been the subject 


In South America. 


of considerable friction between the two Gov- "_ 


ernments for thirteen years, was made by an 
American, Victor H. McCord. It seems that 
McCord was implicated in a revolution then 
threatening the Peruvian Government, and the 
Government, gaining the upper hand, impris- 
oned him, with no evidence of his guilt; and 
would have condemned him to death had not a 
popular subscription of $100,000 bailed him 
out. In Ecuador President Alfaro’s brother 
slapped the face of a prominent governor of one 
of the provinces—a circumstance which caused 
an immense amount of excitement in Guayaquil, 
the scene of the insult. Harmony was restored, 
however, by the President, who had ‘his brother 
degraded in the army and stripped of his deco- 
rations, thus perhaps preventing.a revolution. 
The new President of Brazil, Campos Salles, 
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has sent in his first message at the opening of 
Congress. He says he refused the request of the 
United States to renew the reciprocity treaty 
on account of the great loss of receipts dur- 
ing the year to Brazil, and he hopes that the 
boundary dispute with British Guiana will be 
settled without recourse to arbitration. 





Italy has had nearly as 
hard a time as France 
in getting a new Cabinet, and the result is not 
dissimilar, Both are Liberal, even Radical, 
and yet in both the military idea is the most 
apparent, In France the Minister of War has 
come out with an almost furious manifesto on 
the Dreyfus case, in which he says he has the 
proof of that officer's guilt, and affirms the im- 
peccability of the army. In the Italian Cabinet 
the Premier, Pelloux, is a general, and the Min- 
isters of War and Marine a general and an ad- 
miral. So far there is no special announce- 
ment of the Italian Cabinet’s program, except 
that it propose to keep order by absolutely hin- 
dering or energetically suppressing every act 
and all propaganda of a subversive character, as 
wellasall incitement to class hatred. In neither 
country is there any suggestion of reform, and 
not aman appears in either Ministry identified 
with any progressive national policy. So far 
as Italy is concerned there is this of gain, that 
the long time-serving course of the Marquis de 
Rudini is at an end. In crisis after crisis his 
one aim seemed to be to keep himself in power, 
and in his different Ministries it seems as if he 
exhausted the possible combinations of politi- 
_Cians of every stripe. General Pelloux is 
known as an honest man, who will be guided 
by what he considers the needs of his country 
rather than his personal ambition. He, how- 
ever, as well as M. Brisson, represents a tem- 
porizingcourse. Of clear statesmanlike convic- 
tion there seems to be an utter lack in both 
countries, 


Two Liberal Cabinets. 





The Russian grip on China 
is strengthening. For some 
time there have been negotiations in regard to 
a railway from Peking southward to Hankau 
on the Yellow River. This was under the 
auspices of a Belyian syndicate, but it was well 
known that Franco-Russian political influence 
was behind it; and nowthat it has been granted 
it virtually extends Russian influence south to 
the borders of the Yellow River. At the same 


Russia in China. 


time come reports that China agreed to employ 
Russian military instructors exclusively in 
Shansi, and Russia has officially informed the 
Chinese Government that if a railway conces- 
sion northward from Peking is given to Eng- 
lishmen, as has been reported, she will demand 
as indemnity some province, apparently Ili, on 
the west of Mongolia, of which Kuldja is the 
capital. One great significance of these move- 
ments, so far as England is concerned, is that 
it brings the great coal-fields of Shansi, over 
whose concession England was rejoicing a while 
ago, entirely within Russian influence, with no 
way of reaching the sea except by Russian lines, 
unless some arrangement can be made with the 
Germans by which a line can be extended west- 
ward through Shantung. 





There is no possibility of 
mistaking ~the attitude of 
the Australians as a people 
toward this country in connection with the war 
with Spain. The general sentiment from the 
first has been one of strong sympathy, and it has 
found prompt and spontaneous expression. 
The Melbourne authorities did us a bad turn 
during the Civil War when they allowed the 
‘««Shenandoah”’ to recruit and refit in Hob- 
son’s Bay; but they have frankly acknowledged 
their error, which in the end cost England a 
considerable sum of money, and there is no 
chance that anything of the kind will be re- 
peated. There was intense interest in the ne- 
gotiations which preceded the commencement 
of hostilities. When news of the declaration 
of war was expected it was arranged for distin- 
guishing flags or colored lights to be displayed 
on post-office towers and similar places so as to 
communicate the information as widely and as 
speedily as possible. The telegrams were 
greeted with ringing cheers for America when 
they were read in theaters or posted at news- 
paper-offices. A similar outburst of public 
feeling was elicited by the publication of each 
item of conspicuous success such as the victory 
of the fleet at Manila. The newspapers have 
contained long accounts of the naval and mili- 
tary operations. In short, the Australians have 
shown unequivocally that they recognize a bond 
of kinship with. the United States, are respon- 
sive to the feeling that blood is thicker than 
water, and acknowledge our cause to be on the 
side of humanity and justice. 


Australia and the 
United States. 
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OnE day a soul made man, from Allah’s throne 
I wandered to this world of mortal men; 

A little while I wasa stranger here, 

Now night comes, I return—a stranger there! 


I was the servant of a mighty king, 
Whose court I left; I go to him again; 
Bowed down with sin and sorrow I return, 


Bearing with me my sword and winding-sheet! 


THE SULTAN’S EPITAPH, 
(PERSIAN.) 
BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 





A little while that heavenly bird, my soul, 
Was prisoned in the cage of human life; 

But now the cage is broken, I am gone,— 
The bird has flown back toits native sky! 


Farewell, my sweet companion, my dear friends, 
No further stay is mine; I leave you.all. 

May you be happy in the world of men, 

May I be happy in the world of souls! 





IT is remarkable how the moral sense as 
well as the reasoning faculties of persons who 
are otherwise quite upright and judicious, may 
sometimes become obscured or confused by the 
influence of those violent currents of opinion 
which, in popular parlance, we call ‘‘crazes.”’ 
Shortly after the close of our Civil War the 
proposition was advanced that the national 
bonds should be paid off in depreciated 
greenbacks; and as this idea seemed to take 
hold of the popular mind, persons, who in 
their private dealings were scrupulously honest, 
would convince themselves, and try to con- 


vince others, that a way of paying debts which, 


between man and man they would have ab- 
horred as utterly knavish, would be perfectly 
just if adopted by the Government as to its 
bond creditors, We had the same experience 
during the fiat-money'craze in the seventies, 
before the resumption of specie payments, and 
again later, during the silver craze. A similar 
phenomenon we have had occasion to observe 
since the day of Dewey’s brilliant victory in 
Manila harbor, which seemed to put in our 
power a group of several hundred islands with 
a@ population of over 8,000,000 souls, about 
9,000 miles away from our western coast, thus 
giving us an important position in those distant 
seas, in which the colonizing Powers of Europe 
are busily maneuvering for predominance, 

This was to us a new sensation, apparently 
sufficient to unsettle in the minds of many 
Otherwise sober and well-balanced persons, not 
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only all their old principles of policy, but even 
their sense of honor. The word went forth that 
the nation had suddenly ‘‘come to conscious- 
ness”; that the United States must accept the 
‘‘new mission’’; that it isno longer the mere 
‘United States of America,’’ but ‘‘ Imperial 
America ’’; that we already have ‘‘ Asiatic and 
West Indian possessions,’’ which we must 
keep, that our ‘‘destiny ” points to expansion, 
and so forth ad infinitum. I copy all these 
exclamatory expressions from an editorial in 
.THE. INDEPENDENT, where they appear 
with the ingenuousness of a fresh enthus- 
iasm. 

When we inquire into the real meaning of 
these more or less ecstatic-outbursts with due 
soberness, we find that this new ‘‘ mission ” or 
‘«destiny ’’ commands us to have or to get out- 
side colonies—not as if our population had be- 
come too crowded in our present boundaries, 
for our large, country is but thinly peopled; 
nor as if we found the resources of our country 
too scanty to keep our people profitably em- 
ployed, for our home resources are not only 
not fully developed but not even fully explored; 
nor as if we needed outside possessions for our 
foreign commerce, for we are still very far from 
fully supplying the toreign markets open to us; 
but we must have colonies, simply because 
we now have an opportunity for getting some, 
no matter whether we get them honorably, or 
whether their possession will be good for us 
when we have them. 
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As to the question.of honesty in getting 
them, I have again toquote THEINDEPENDENT, 
for it furnishes the most striking illustration of 
the perversion, by a prevailing craze, of the 
moral sense of otherwise scrupulously upright 
men. The only authoritativé declaration of 
the purpose of our war against Spain is found 
in the resolution adopted by Congress, which 
contains the following clauses: 

‘*That the people of the island of Cuba are, 
and of right ought to be, free and independent. 
That the United States hereby disclaims 
any disposition or intention to exercise sover- 
eignty, jurisdiction, or control over said island, 
except for the pacification thereof, and asserts 
its determination, when that is accomplished, to 
leave the government and control of the island 
toits people.” 

Nothing could be clearer and more specific 
than this declaration. It was addressed not 
only to Spain, not only to the Cubans, but to 
the people of the United States, and, in fact, to 
all mankind. The United States proclaimed to 
the whole world, and it was repeated in this 
country by press and speech untold thousands 
of times, that we waged this war against Spain 
from absolutely disinterested and humanitarian 
motives, solely to deliver the suffering Cubans 
trom Spanish tyranny. Upon this ground we 
claimed the sympathy of civilized mankind; 
and when some European newspapers said 
that this was all sham and hypocrisy, and that 
our real scheme was to grab the Spanish colo- 
nies for ourselves, our press and our public 
men repelled the charge with virtuous indigna- 
tion. If ever a proclamation was morally bind- 
ing as to the pledge it involved, it was this. 

But THE INDEPENDENT tells us that all this 
goes for nothing, and that we havea perfect 
right to take and keep Cuba as well as the rest 
of the Spanish colonies. The argument de- 
serves to be quoted as a specimen inspiration 
of the new ‘‘consciousness,’’ It says: 

“Just think fora moment. The United States 
engaged to deliver Cuba, preferably by peace, by 
war, if it must be. The President’s ultimatum 
to Minister Woodford to that effect was sent in 
plain English to him, in the belief that Spain would 
steal it from the wires and withhold it from our 
representative. Spain did both. Fortunately our 
Minister, who was not without resources of pri- 
vate information, learned that fact as soon as it 
occurred, and learned also the attitude which 
Spain intended to take in regard to it. The 
order of events here is important. Our Minister 
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first received, not the ultimatum, which should 
have come to him at once, but the official declar- 
ation by the Spanish Government that the reso- 
lutions of Congress, passed three days before, 
had ended diplomatic relations between the Gov- 
ernments. He at once accepted the official dec- 
laration, received his passports, and left Spain 
without presenting the ultimatum atall. .. . 
The President immediately accepted war as a 
fact, by the act of Spain. . We had made 
Cuba and her deliverance our sole objective. The 
presentation of our ultimatum might have held us to 
that. By denying access to the ultimatum, Spain 
not only freed us from it, as to her, but also 
launched war onus, in a way to make the in- 


_jury of our whole country her program, and our 


disablement of her at every point both our oppor- 
tunity and our right.”’ 
(The italics in this quotation are mine.) 

It is hardly necessary to comment upon this 
statement, which charges the President with a 
sly trick by which to find a pretext for pervert- 
ing the whole purpose of the war, and which 
argues that the proclamation to the whole 
world involving a solemn pledge, made by the 
Congress of the United States, loses all its 
morally binding force, because the Spanish 
Government fell into a trap adroitly set for it, 
and did not regularly receive and receipt for 
the ultimatum. THE INDEPENDENT is a relig- 
ious newspaper, devoted, no doubt in perfect 
sincerity, to the teaching of religious doctrine, 
of truthfulness, honesty, fidelity to one’s word, 
and righteousness generally. It would certain- 
ly not teach its readers to shirk their moral 
obligations in private life by such quibbles and 
subterfuges as those by which the statement 
quoted seeks to justify the taking and keeping 
by the United States of Cuba and the other 
Spanish colonies after the resolution adopted 
by Congress. It has evidently fallen a victim 
to the craze, and will, I trust, soon join in the 
prayer that if these are to be the effects of the 
new ‘‘consciousness’’ and ‘‘mission’’. and 
‘«destiny’’ upon the moral sense of the Amer- 
ican people, the Lord in his mercy may speed- 
ily deliver us from ‘the evil. 

Of the same character and tendency is the 
assertion, currently put forth by Imperialist 
papers, that if we deliver the oppressed people 
of Cuba, of Porto Rico and of the Philippine 
Islands of the Spanish tyranny, we shall be 
morally responsible for their future welfare, 
and that if this can be best secured by annexa- 
tion to the United States we shall not only be 
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authorized but morally obliged to annex them. 
Is this reasonable? When, before the war, the 
right and duty of intervention in Cuba was 
being discussed, the following illustration was 
used by way of argument: 

‘« My neighbor is an old brute, who cruelly 
maltreats his children. I witness across the 
fence in my back yard how he mercilessly cud- 
gels one of his daughters, and kicks her nigh 
to death. Is it not my moral duty to jump 
over the fence, and to rescue the girl from the 
brutality of her unnatural parent ?’’ 

Iaccept the simile, but I say: ‘‘If it is my 
moral duty to rescue the girl, it does not fol- 
low that, after 1 have knocked down the old 
tyrant and rescued the girl, it will also, if she 
cannot take care of herself, be my moral 
duty to marry her, or to adopt her as a daugh- 
ter and take her into my own household as a 
permanent member of my family; for she may 
be very undesirable company for my own chil- 
dren.’ And this is the real point to be con- 
sidered as to whether the having of muere colo- 
nies would be good for us. 

Is there a conscientious and sober-minded 
man among the Imperialists who will deny that 
in deciding this question of expansion the wel- 
fare of our own people should be our first con- 
sideration? Is there one who will deny that it 
would be an exceedingly risky experiment to 
annex Cuba and Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines and to incorporate them in our political 
system as States on an equal footing with the 
other States, not only to govern themselves, 
but to take part in governing the whole Repub- 
lic, with such populations as they have, and 
considering that, owing to the influences of the 
tropical climate, those populations will never 
be like ours? And is there one who will deny, 
that it will be an equally risky experiment, to 
annex those countries and to govern them in 
the pro-consular way—a system of government 
which, aside from overthrowing all the funda- 
mental principles of out institutions, would be 
likely—l might say certain—to-bring into our 
politics a flood of corruption ? 

I know it is pretended by some of the Imperi- 
alists that of late our statesmanship has been 
at a low ebb, because it had to deal only with 
parochial questions; that our,country was too 
small for great statesmen; that we needed ex- 
pansion to make our views larger; that if we 
only obeyed our new ‘‘ consciousness ”” and 
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recognized our ‘‘ destiny,’’ such small topics as 
silver and the tariff would be crowded out by 
vast international interests, and that greater 
responsibilities would not only make us broader 
in our conceptions, and wiser, but also more 
virtuous. We heard similar predictions when 
‘‘Greater New York’’ was in issue. We were 
told that the larger responsibility for so great a 
city as that would,be, would arouse the citizens 
from their apathy to a firm determination that 
only the best and wisest men should be in the 
high places thereof. The first result was the 
restoration of old Tammany Hall to power. 
Does any one believe that if we annex the 
Spanish colonies Bosses Croker and Platt will 
lose their power, and New York City will send 
Joseph Choate and Seth Low to Congress in- 
stead of Sulzer and Quigg? We have heard 
much of the. Sugar Trust exercising great influ- 
ence in Congress. The first effect of the annex- 
ation of the Spanish colonies would be likely to 
add to the Sugar Trust a Manila combine and 
a Cuba and Porto Rico ring working to get 
favorablelegislation from Congress for their own 
enrichment. I certainly do not despair-of the 
purification of our politics. But I look for it in 
the concentration of the people’s attention upon 
our home affairs, not in its distraction from 
them and in the multiplication of the elements 
of corruption. Here lies what I deem the first 
duty the American people owe to themselves 
—not the care for the people of Cuba, Porto 
Rico and the Philippines. After liberating them 
we should do for them the best we can, but in 
any event keep them out of our own household. 

There are many other phases of this great 
subject—the matter ,of expense, for instance— 
which I cannot discuss here for lack of space. 
I will only add that I expect this craze to pass 
over as other crazes have passed before when 
the search-lights of public discussion were 
turned upon them. It is said that the Repub- 
licans are likely to make the expansion policy 
a party issue and that they rely for their tri- 
umph upon the war-cry and upon the unpopu- 
larity of the Democratic silver policy with the 
conservative citizens of the country. This may 
prove a miscalculation. I have seen several 
very earnest Sound Money men who reason 
thus: ‘‘A victory of the silver party would be 
a great calamity, but a calamity which in the 
course of time may be repaired. The annexa- 


-tion of the Spanish colonies would be in its 
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consequences a greater calamity. which can 
never be repaired. As between the two, we 
would rather take our chances with the first.”’ 
How far this feeling extends I do not know; 
possibly very far. It will be likely to make it- 


self very much felt, if nut in the Congressional 
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elections of this year, then certainly in the 
Presidential election two years hence, when the 
bills will have begun to come in and the people 
will have gained a real ‘‘ consciousness” of 
what it all means. 


New York Ciry. 





*THOUGHTS ON WAR. 


BY THE HON. ST, CLAIR MCKELWAY, LL.D., 


EpiTor oF ‘* THE BRooKLyn EAGte.”’ 


ALL of the misconceptions chargeable to the 
prevalence of war should not be credited to re- 
porters or to correspondents. * Newspaper men 
receive a great many erroneous or defective re- 
ports and send them on in good faith. They 
are printed so quickly that they can neither be 
verified nor refuted, when first given; but cir- 
cumstances soon reveal their correctness or 
incorrectness, and the medium of their publi- 
cation also becomes the medium of their proper 
placement inthe order of events which form 
history. Accuracy istruth uptodate. Truth 
is fact in finished form. It is given to journal- 
ism to be accurate. Itis, or should be, givento 
history to be truthful. The desire for truth- 
fulness is given to both. The percentage of it 
in both is much larger than is supposed. The 
printing of the world, whether in journalism or 
in books, is much more trustworthy than its 
conversation, its letter-writing or its speech- 
making. 

Even what should be historically understood, 
and thereby insured from perversion, is, how- 
ever, under the stimulation of feeling in war, 
sometimes fearfully mangled from its intend- 
ment. For instance, General Sherman once 
thought it well to reply to some who criticized 
thoroughness in war-making, and who main- 
tained that war could be carried on humanely, 
gradually, gently, as if with an observance of 
the conventional restraints of a five-o’clock 
tea. He bluntly said that such an idea defined 
no war, and the outworking of it would not 
be war. War, he contended, involved the 
largest possible amount of destruction in the 
shortest possible time. He insisted that such 
a course made war relatively merciful by ma- 
king it assuredly brief, and that on the whole 
that was the best, the kindest and the wisest 
way. The process and the picture appealed 


alike to his dramatic sense and his epigram- 
matic manner when he bluntly summed up 
both by saying: ‘‘ War is hell.” : 

This was really meant to be a commendation 
of expedition, thoroughness and terribleness in 
the making of war. By some innocence or 
impishness of perversity, it led, in sundry 
quarters, to General Sherman being regarded 
as an estimable and eminent member, so to 
speak, of the Universal Peace Society. He 
has been portrayed as an opponent of war. 
Really, it was his trade. He was passionately 
fond of it as a pursuit. He never dissembled 
his sense of the value of the career of arms as a 
factor inthe making of national and personal 
character. His epigram has been quoted asa 
proof that war is barbarism, and that nations 
are barbarians who resort to it. 
of academic reasoning, war may be barbarism. 
Nations, however, are not seldom caught in the 
grip of circumstances which make war un- 
avoidable. Civilized nations are often put in 
custody of causes, on behalf of which war is 
justifiable and righteous. Barbarous nations 
do resort to war and do so constantly. Sodo 
civilized nations resort to it, but they do so 
rarely. The rarity of their recourse to it is 
due to their civilization and. to the upcoming 
force of reason and of Christianity in human 
affairs. Perhaps, the ultimate civilization, 
certainly the ultimate Christianity of the world, 
will annihilate recourse to war; but it: cannot 
be called barbarous Jer se, so long as.civilized 
nations must accept it at times and:so long as 
civilization itself is at times lifted forward by 
it. 

When the fact is understood that General 
Sherman was with some anger, not without 
justification, vindicating his ‘‘ Marching 
through Georgia,’’ the perversion *. his 
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epigram to peace purposes becomes the more 
surprising. 

We trust he is resting in peace, Asa great 
preacher said who was asked where he thought 
an eminent, but not an orthodox moralist 
‘‘went to when he died,’’ we can only say that 
‘‘wherever he went, he has our best wishes.’’ 
But from our memory of him, we know that, 
were it given to the departed to deny or tode- 
nounce the wrongful construction of their 
utterances in the flesh, the legendary hero of 
the North, in the war between the States, would 
arraign in good set terms whose who are un- 
wittingly perverting his epigram. Let’ us 
benevolently hope that he is unaware of them. 
Far from resenting or regretting his course in 
the Civil War orthat war itself, he wanted both 
the Federal and the Confederate armies to be 
united, and not disbanded, at its close. The 
purpose for which he wished this was some- 
what comprehensive. He thought they should 
push the French out of Mexico, that they should 
evict Spain from Cuba, and that they should 
even serve on Great Britain a kindly but per- 
emptory notice within a brief period to quit the 
entire dominion of Canada. That is the sort 
of member of the Universal Peace Society Wil- 
liam Tecumseh Sherman was. 

And if the late Ulysses S. Grant and the late 
Charles A. Dana had not deftly made General 
Sherman’s negotiations with Joe Johnston in 
North Carolina conform to those concluded 
with Lee at Appomattox Courthouse, there is 
no telling what those two doughty captains 
might have designed—and done—with their 
boys behind them. All the personal influence 
of Grant was subsequently required to convince 
Sherman that it would not be a good thing to 
‘‘clean out’’ Congress, and, later, to ‘‘clean 
out’’ Andrew Johnson. Sherman was a genius 
in arms and an infant in statecraft. Happily, 
he lived long enough to realize that his im- 
pulses had been wisely overruled and to enjoy 
the securities and the delights of peace in the 
gracious form of the tributes of his country- 
men, 

But the old fire could be easily rekindled in 
him. None who heard him will soon forget 
how grimly and terribly he turned on those 
who criticized what they called the wantonly 
high percentage of mortality in the war. The 
occasion was an annual dinner of the Post- 
Graduate Medical College in this city. A 
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former surgeon-general and atleast a hundred 
other physicians were present. The old man 
arose with fire in his eye, but with a dangerous 
pallor and rigidity of visage. His voice sounded 
like a whip-crack, and his long right arm, ter- 
minating in an indicting forefinger, moved with . 
a fearful gesture of precision when he said: ‘‘I 
have been accused of unnecessarily sacrificing 
many men. I want to say that I have never 
unnecessarily killed half so many as Hammond 
and the rest of you here.” His elucidation of 
that proposition left to the doctors present 
nothing to be desired—except the occurrence 
of anything by which the subject could be 
brought to a close. Attempt to make a non- 
combatant out of Sherman or a friend of non- 
combatancy out of him—endeavor to portray 
or to praise him as an apostle of the ineffably 
weakening Hindu policy of non-resistance— 
either indicates the facility with which truth 
can be wrested from its place or the poverty of 
real material at the command of those who 
venture the experiment. 

Of course, there is a sense in which men of 
arms are more opposed to war than civilians 
can be said to be. A mother is more opposed 
tothe hot end of a poker than her babe is. The 
mother knows what heat is, the capacity of 
pokers to acquire it and the effect of contact 
with iton the hand. So knowledge of what war 
is gives to soldiers an advantage over civilians. 
It makes them more reluctant to invoke war 
than civilians can be.. Excellent illustration of 
this has been. supplied by the present war al- 
ready. It is an open secret that that splendid 
American and typical civilian, Theodore Roose- 
velt, prodigiously differed from President | 
McKinley, from General Miles and from Admi- 
ral Sampson on what time our war with Spain 
should begin and on when theinvasion of Cuba 
should commence. Those, however, from 
whom Mr. Roosevelt differed knew war in their 
way, while he only knew it inhis. They knew 
it by experience. He knew it from books. He 
felt its pulsations within him. Those pulsa- 
tions reached to the very thoughts and intents 
of his heart. They felt it in the vibrations of 
unforgotten woundsand reminiscential rheuma- 
tisms. The McKinley-Miles-Sampson knowl- 


edge'really outclasses in vividness and in value 
the impressional Roosevelt knowledge of war. 
Mr. Roosevelt himself, after his first or tenth 
campaign, will become a monument of warning 
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to his countrymen against yielding to intellec- 
tual-impulsiveness and to dogmatic self-confi- 
dencé on so serious a matter as war. 

Unquestionably, too, were the bringing about 
of war left to professional soldiers, who are 
most wisely intrusted with its conduct after it 
has been brought about, not many wars would 
occur. Had the West Pointers, for instance, 
who officered both the Northern ard the South- 
ern armies in the conflict between the States, 
been intrusted with the decision whether there 
should be any conflict, none would have broken 
out, at least when it did. They knew what it 
would be and what it would require. They 
would have it put off as long as they could. 
Quite probably, the generals of both the old 
armies, who now happily command the new 
ones, would have borne longer with Spain than 
Congress, the press or the people were willing 
to do—and for the same reason of acutely prac- 
tical knowledge of war itself. Real soldiers are 
rarely fire-eaters; fire-eaters are rarely real 
soldiers—albeit few of them are averse to safe 
staff appointments. 

This, however, does not make soldiers non- 
resistants, peace-at-any-price folk, or those who 
advance the extraordinary proposition, now 
current in quarters as callow as they deem 
themselves cultivated, ‘‘there never was a 
righteous or a necessary war, or a dishonorable 
peace.” Nor are they soldiers who denounce 
war after it has come; who discourage enlist- 
ments, when they are necessary to the national 
defense; who idealize the merits or magnify the 
misfortunes of an enemy seeking the national 
life; who advise ‘‘ gentlemen to stay at home,” 

‘leaving ‘‘the rabble’’ and the bounty-jumpers 
‘*to serve as fool-food for powder.” Nor in 
war do the soldiers dispraise the war; nor in 
war do they rhapsodize over peace, nor in war 
do they classify their country as ‘‘ barbarous,” 
or ‘‘its cause as unjust.’’ Nor do they think 
that a nation of seventy-five millions of people, 
befriending liberty and humanity for others, 
‘has been hounded into war against the divine 
voices of its wisest and its best.’’ 

We would not characterize those who do 
this. Enough characterization of them abounds 
to need no re-enforcement. Some of it may be 
as unjust as their condemnation of their coun- 
try, its cause, or its people. Some of it may be 
as excessive or as inaccurate as their own esti- 
mate of themselves. We merely content 
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ourselves with saying that they are not soldiers. 
They should not think that such soldiers as 
Sherman, Grant and Lee did or said in war 
what in war théy are saying and doing now. 
They should neither misrepresent nor miscon- 
strue the dead. The dead dealt with peace- 
mongers in war in quite a summary way. 

We could almost cry a’-mercy for our ma- 
jorities from our minorities. We humbly sub- 
mit that our majorities are generally good- 
natured, possibly because they can afford to 
be. They are good-natured in proportion to 
the magnitude of their numbers. That should 
at least counsel our minorities not to be vindic- 
tive in proportion to the minitude of their 
numbers. Smallnessof numbers should be off- 
set by largeness of souls, especially among the 
‘wisest and the best.” Those who now oppose 
the war with Spain are few; but why should 
they rate those who favor it as ‘‘jingoes’’ and 
other bad things? And if the good-natured 
majority smile at the epithets, why should the 
inconsolable minority insist that they are being 
persecuted or ridiculed? The minority really 
make the majority wonder if they are as bad as 
the minority paint them. Convinced as the 
majority may be of the soundness of their 
views, the sheer enormity of the’iniquity of 
holding them is so impressed on them by the 
critical few that the effect is really very painful. 
To favor Free Cuba and to be told that ‘that 
is only the cry of the rabble’’ is personally de- 
pressing. To support the annexation of 
Hawaii, only to be called ‘‘an advocate of 
leprosy and ofloot’’ is both awful and allitera- 
tive. To believe in holding Porto Rico and 
the Philippines—and there are those who can 
give reasons for it—only to be classed as ‘‘an 
adherent to spoliation and to the adulteration 
of the Union with vile ingredients ” is discour- 
aging. Tothink of President McKinley as a 
man of prudence, patriotism, principle and 
prayer, and then to be told that hes *‘a spine- 
less politician, who was rushed into war by 
vulgarians and who is prolonging it for effect 
on the fall elections, while he is jobbing ap- 
pointments in the army for personal popularity 
at the expense of the life and health of our 
troops,’’ gives to one a sense of inward total 
depravity. And to suffer thisdestructive bom- 
bardment from ‘‘the wisest and the best,” from 
those whom we know to be ‘‘the saving rem- 
nant of America’s decent life”"—because they 
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say they are—adds to guilt an ignominy which 


makes one-inclined, but almost ashamed, to 
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apologize to his wife and children for living at 
all! 





THE BOYS IN BLUE AT HONOLULU. 


BY SERENO E. BISHOP, D.D. 


WHEN the war began, seven weeks ago, all 
expectation located its main activity on the 
Atlantic; but, very singularly, its chief stress 
and glory have, so far, come to the Pacific. 
As far as we have yet heard, on your side of the 
continent no ships have met in battle, and no 
army has moved out for conflict. But on the 
Pacific has swiftly come the rush and sweep of 
victory and the armies crossing the ocean. 
Here in remote Hawaii we suddenly find our- 
selves in the midst of the moving battalions, 
and on the forefrontof the war. 

To us here this Strange development is more 
than startling—it 1s big with portent. God 
seems to be teaching America that the Pacific 
is to become a chief factor in her wars and her 
commerce. Also, that Hawaii is now toassume 
its high office as America’s great ocean outpost 
toward the Orient. How indispensable Ha- 


waii is to the United States is being suddenly 


made a conspicuous object-lesson. Dewey has 
conquered Manila; but without Hawaii it is 
impossible for him to retain his conquest. Ha- 
waii is the indispensable base from which all 
re-enforcements and supplies must reach Manila. 

As soon as we heard of the war our Island 
Government did not hesitate, but at once dis- 
carded the neutrality which many urged as our 
duty, and followed the loyal and generous im- 
pulse toward the mother-land of the race ruling 
here. President Dole immediately tendered to 
President McKinley the freest and fullest use 
of the Hawaiian Islands for all the purposes of 
the war. We did not then know that the Span- 
ish fleet in the Pacific had already been annihi- 
lated by Dewey’s adroit and rapid swoop. We 
knew that we were taking a risk. Many here 
denounced the act as rash, feeling that we 
should consult our own safety and declare neu- 
trality. But the prevailing sentiment has been 
that it was the right and honorable thing to 
place ourselves freely and fully at the service 
of the United States, with whom our relations 
have been so intimate. 

No formal reply has been made to that offer; 
only President McKinley has been laboring to 


consummate annexation, which is the sole an- 
swer that befits the case. Meantime he is using 
us unsparingly, and has taken virtual tho in- 
formal possession of our port of Honolulu for 
the use of his war-ships and troops. Last week 
the vanguard of the Army of Manila swept 
through and over us, and hastered onward in 
their path of war. Hawaii is helplessly caught 
up into the great battle tide, and is being used 
unceremoniously and inexorably. Whether we 
will or no, we find ourselves your comrades and 
allies. Surprisingly and unexpectedly we are 
facing the onrush of your armies. We are glad 
that we offered ourselves to your service, but 
we must needs have served you, whether or no, 
for the necessities of war overleap all restric- 
tions. 

For two weeks we had been in preparation to 
meet the coming troops with such welcome as 
we could make for them with warm hearts and 
liberal hands, while they should tarry for a 
day’s rest, and for supplies and the indispen- 
sable coal. Six thousand dollars was promptly 
subscribed for expenses of entertainment, and a 
committee of one hundred appointed to act. 
Word once came by cable to New Zealand, and 
thence hither, that the sh ps were all being sent 
by without calling. We knew that could hard- 
ly be so. They were obliged to come to Hono- 
lulu, at least for coal. Last Wednesday after- 
noon, June ist, the three troop-ships were 
signaled in the distance. Toward night they 
swept in line around our sentinal crater, Dia- 
mond Head. Two steamers crowded with our 
citizens met them off the harbor, escorted by a 
fleet of steam-launches and sailboats.. The 
transports were black with troops. Understrict 
orders they at first repressed all response to 
our eager cheers. Butsoon General Anderson 
gave way, and the thundering cheers of the 
boys in blue burst out in answer to ours. 

There first swung grandly into our snug har- 
bor, the great ‘‘ City of Peking,” with her 1,100 
soldiers, then the ‘‘ Australia,” with 800, and 
the ‘City of Sydney,” with 700. Aseach ship in 
turn swept toward her wharf, she was greeted 
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by an uproarious salute from the howling 
sirens of the United States cruisers, the 
‘«Charleston’’ and the ‘‘ Bennirgton,” a long 
discord of unearthly cries. Along the water- 
front the wharves were crowded with a jam of 
cheering people. The enthusiasm effervesced. 
Some of our people had boys of their own fam- 
ilies on board, and could exchange speech be- 
tween deck and wharf. President Dole found 
a nephew, whom he took home. That was an 
exception. No other privates landed that 
night, altho the commissioned officers made 
half a night of it with our National Guards on 
shore. Coaling began at once. 

It was not till the next morning that we fairly 
met the boys in blue. Between eight and nine 
\ o’clock battalions of them began to march up- 
street. They were let loose in the middle of 
the town for the day, and we began to fraternize 
with them. And what nice fellows they were! 
Roughly dressed in their soiled uniforms, with 
the grime of their crowded steerages upon 
them, their fine faces shone through it all, and 
with their cheerful, intelligent speech revealed 
their noble natures and high breeding. For 
one I had felt apprehensive of disorder, since 
our ten large saloons had been left unclosed. I 
had supposed that a considerable proportion of 
the men would have come from the rougher 
elements of society, gathered from the woods 
and mines of California and Oregon, and from 
the streets of San Francisco. But these boys 
were not at all of that kind. They were of 
choice, wholesome stock. They were self-re- 
specting gentlemen, young men whom one 
could gladly receive into his family circle. 

Here were two thousand strangers turned 
out upon the town with perfect liberty for ten 
hours. They tramped over city and country, 
ate mangoes and bananas to repletion, crowded 
reading-rooms and the Government buildings. 
The two legislative halls were surrendered to 
them to write letters at the desks on the legis- 
lative stationery. More than half the boys 
took the free rides provided for them on the 
tram-cars for four miles to the splendid white 
sand-beach at Waikiki, where they reveled in 
the surf. And all day there was not a trace of 
disorder. Not one was seen intoxicated. The 
police had absolutely nothing to do, accus- 
tomed as they are to the drunken brawls of 
men-of-wars’ men on liberty. At nightfall 
every man was aboard ship, with scarcely a 
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single late straggler to be searched for. These 


_ were regiments from Oregon and California. I 


do not know what sort of boys are rallying to 
the flag in your Atlantic States; but when our 
Pacific States send out such material as these 
choice regiments, no fear need be felt for the 
future of the Pacific Coast. Those States are 
evidently overflowing with the noblest elements 
of American manhood. 

There were many grand, stalwart forms 
among these men, and many faces of the finest 
types. The companies abounded in men of 
education and culture, drawn into the ranks by 
the ardor of patriotism. I met one large group 
from Stanford University, with leading college . 
athletes among them. I heard of another set 
from the Berkeley University. In the ranks 
were even professors of language and science 
from colleges. One bright young man ad- 
mitted to a lady that he was professor of 
Greek and Sanskrit in an Oregon college. 
Perhaps he will start a university in Luzon. 
There were numbers of skilled engineers and 
electricians, newspaper men, young lawyers, 
with clerks and salesmen who had left high 
salaries to fight for their country. There were 
many earnest, working Christians, and bright, 
sympathetic chaplains. One young man car- 
ried a well-worn Bible, which had gone with 
his grandfather through the Mexican War, and 
with his father through the Civil War! 

Friday, June 3d, was ‘‘the great day of the 
feast.’” From an early hour the kind men and 
women of the city were spreading long tables un- 
der the trees in the spacious grounds of the Exec- 
utive Building—the former palace. There were 
chairs, plates, knives, forks, cups and spoons 
for every person in the regiments. We citi- 
zens, admitted by special passes, were there by 
the thousand as lookers-on and helpers. By 
ten the long columns of fours came marching in 
to stations around the Building. When all 
had arrived, they were marched by companies 
and seated at the various tables. Several hun- 
dred young ladies actively waited on them, with 
men’s arms to aid in the heavier work. Two 
thousand four hundred boys were seated at the 
tables. The eatables were in profusion of solid 
and satisfying kind. There was aton of ham 
sandwiches, another ton of potato salad, roast 
meats in abundance, with unlimited supplies of 
bananas, mangoes and pineapples. There were 
one thousand dozen of sodas on ice, Five 
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hundred gallons of hot coffee were consumed, 
such coffee (pure Hawaiian), scientifically brewed 
as few of the boys had known the taste of. 

They had not ventured to expect so profuse 
a feasting. After the ill-organized cuisine of 
the ship it was a veritable banquet. They ate 
and drank to repletion, and came again and 
again, the tables being kept up through the 
day. On the ships they had been getting two 
meals a day, mainly hardtack, beans and salt 
meats, with poor tea and coffee. They were a 
hungry crowd, and well improved their grand 
opportunity. It was a comfort to see them eat. 
Fusillades of hand-clapping took the place of 
‘saying grace’’ as they sat down tothe loaded 
tables, while rousing cheers and college yells 
went for ‘‘ giving of thanks.”’ 

Meanwhile our people were everywhere 
scraping acquaintance with the boys. Mr. 
and Mrs. Dole and groups of leading citizens 
held general levee under the trees. Kodaks 
and cameras were busily plied, both by visitors 
and citizens. After eating the boys again 
swarmed into the Executive Building, and 
through all the afternoon crowded the public 


rooms with eager letter-writers. Paper, en- 
velops and postage were entirely free. The 
boys were delighted to use the paper with 
House and Senate headings. Altogether 7,200 
soldiers’ letters were gathered and mailed by 
the employés of the building. The five-cent 
stamps of the Foreign Office were used, with the 
head of Thurston, Mr. Cleveland’s Jersona non 
grata. Philatelists please notice that Thurs- 
ton stamps are rare. We do not believe that 
any of the 7,200 letters disparage us. Many 
more letters were written at other places, es- 
pecially at the Y. M. C, A. rooms. 

At early hours on Saturday, the 4th, the 
Cruiser ‘‘ Charleston’”’ with the three transports 
sailed westward. May the Father’s hand guide 
and keep these precious young men, and his 
rich grace minister to them amid battle hail or 
wasting pestilence, that their faith and valor 
failthem not. Probably by the time this let- 
ter reaches you, their arrival at Manila will 
have been cabled to you from the other side. 
We are looking for the arrival of five transports 
next week with 4,500 more. 


Hono.utu, June roth, 1898. 
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BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW. 


Wak is always an affair of feeling. So one 
is simply for or against it. In the Spanish- 
American war both of the contending parties 
are along way off. The question of American 
competition in politics, on the other hand—of 
the imminent likelihood of the German Gov- 
ernment being obliged, in future, to reckon 
with the United States in laying out its plans 
of foreign action—strikes closely home. Of a 
sudden, from a mere drawing in comic papers, 
Uncle Sam takes on flesh and blood to them 
and steps out before the ranks of European 
Cabinets like a youthful David, all armed with 
the dreadful weapons of irresponsible impul- 
siveness, combined with virile strength. 

The vision makes the German burgher anx- 
ious for his Government. He does not see 
what it can do; and the first panic cry that rose 
to the lips of the Conservative press, in conse- 
quence, was to the effect that after having done 
for one victim (Spain), the young giant would 
be sure to attack other European States in 


their colonial, weak members. 1t thought with 
misgiving of Samoa and Kiao-chau, but main- 
tained the presence of mind not to betray the 
fact, seeking rather to win assistance by goad- 
ing England and France, by reminding these 
States that they had possessions in the sphere 
of the Monroe Doctrine, to be invaded like 
Spain’s. 

For the entrance of the newcomer into the 
list of international Powers was understood 
to be for conquest. Not a question was 
mooted as to any other point, a fact which 
shows how thoroughly the popular imagination 
in Germany is possessed by the mania for ag- 
grandizement which is being exercised by its 
own and surrounding Governments. The 
mania has come to appear normal, it has even 
come to appear clever; so that the man is rare 
who questions it—certainly not one of your up- 


to-date editors. The most insignificant among 


them wishes not to be thought for a moment of 
having so little’ insight as to credit nations 
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with being moved by any other mainspring 
’ than that of egotism; and they mock at the 
notion, particularly in respect of the smart 
Yankees of America and tradesmen of Great 
Britain. 

Germany is rich now and prosperous; but 
at the bottom of the national heart quakes 
an old nerve of apprehension, Naturally the 
superficial, main current of popular opin- 
ion gathers the scum of envy and ill feeling 
which this fear stirs up. The clear reason 
and justification of the popular drift of mind 
to international hostility are to be discovered 
in a neighboring channel of scientific thought. 
This channel appears to be the most narrow of 
all the currents of German political thought; 
but in my judgment it will prove the prevailing 
one in all that respects the question which we 
have in hand. 

The political world, as it stands, presents the 
spectacle of three great World Powers, a batch 
of great European Powers, imperfectly united 
and harmonized among themselves, and the 
rest of the earth, as States, incapable of resist- 
ance. 

The World Powers are Great Britain, Rus- 
sia and the United States. Unlike as the 
three are in several particulars, they resemble 
one another in being free to set up an ideal of 
federation. Russia. nourishes the idea of Pan- 
Slavonia, England of the Greater Britain, the 
United States of Pan-America. In contrast to 
this ideal, which makes for completion in the 
way of expansion, there is displayed within the 
bosom of the great Powers an instinct of so- 
cial or class disintegration. Germany holds 
her Polish, Danish aad French subjects to- 
gether only by systematic exertion; France and 
Italy are torn by social conflict, while Austria 
is threatened with total dissolution along racial 
lines. 

This internal condition of each State is re- 
peated, on a large scale, among the Powers 
themselves. France is inimical to Germany, 
and the Triple Alliance at variance with the 
Dual one. Central Europe is but a spot 
on the map of the globe, yet it lacks political 
adherence among its parts. The dispropor- 
tionally large sum of wants of its inhabitants is 
the principal factor of its importance. Next 
comes its superior ability for fighting; its armies 
are the best on the globe. Its capital, how- 
ever, is inferior to that of the World Powers 
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and China; its labor, to that of Asia. While 
such is the uneven balance, the separate States 
of Central Europe share, nevertheless, in the 
ambition of the World Powers to obtain and 
maintain a fore rank. To accompiish this one 
way only exists; that way is to highten and ex- 
pand its markets. Population increases of itself. 

England has understood this truth for cen- 
turies, at first dimly, then with increasing clear- 
ness. Her experience of how her prosperity 
grew whenever war waged on the Continent, 
while she was at peace, gave her an insight 
which she wrought into a method of policy. 
Her statesmen began to instigate wars and to 
encourage one rival on the Continent against 
another, while she preserved Englishmen, and, 
when teasible, English money for a thriftier use. 
Earlier than others she perceived this to lie in 
trade and industry, so that while these continued 
feeble she protected them by high customs duties, 
For two hundred years duties were levied so 
high, especial'y on wool and leather goods, as 
to be almost prohibitive. The enterprise of her © 
ship-owners opened intercourse meanwhile with 
all countries, and the work of mechanical ma- _ 
chinery supplied stocks in abundance of manu- 
factured goods. 

She saw herself at last transformed into a 
manufacturing State, with factories that re- 
quired raw material for their machines, and 
merchants, manufacturers and working men 
that required food. As this food needed to be 
cheap, she adopted the Corn Laws and free 
trade, sacrificing what was held to be the inter- 
ests of her agriculturists. Her insight had 
penetrated to the truth, that similarly as indi- 
vidual merchants are better off than individual 
farmers, so must a manufacturing and trading 
country become in contrast to agricultural 
lands. Henceforth the policy of her Govern- 
ment became bent on keeping the rest of the 
nations in the backward state of raw-material 
and food producers, while she herself carried on 
the lucrative business of a trader and manufac- 
turer. 

Whenever it was possible she imposed taxa- 
tion on the manufac'ures even of her own colo- 
nies. In the eighteenth century the attempt 
was made on her American possessions, where 
it failed; in this century, on the other hand, it 
has been accomplished in Ireland and India. 
In the case of independent countries, the pol- 
icy of discouragement has taken several various 
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shapes. One has been that of favoring the 
countries which are weak and poor, and in con- 
sequence, still agricultural. 

At first, the supolies of food stuffs were 
drawn from Central Europe; then, from*Amer- 
ica, railways and steamship freightage having 
made thechange profitable, her culonies mean- 
while being drawn from in so far as they af- 
forded increasing stores, 

With these latter perpetually fresh business 
connections present themselves to her mer- 
chants by reason of perpetual emigration of her 
sons. ‘** Blood is thicker than water,” and an 
English settler in whatever part of the earth he 
may plant a business, gives his orders in pref- 
erence to home manufacturers; another reason 
why the policy of the home Government is in 
favor of multiplying its protectorates and colo- 
nies These are unapproached in extent and 
number, and yet continue to be increased, despite 


all public declarations to the contrary, on the 


part of English ministers. 

The second World Power, Russia, following 
in England’s successful footsteps, has shut 
herself in by high customs duties, while her in- 
dustries grow, and at the same time acquires 
colonies. In Russia’s case, these colonies lie 
in contact with the Motherland. They have 
now spread out so far as to include sub-trop- 
ical territory, and in Asia her ou' post provinces 
face British territory. These two World Powers 
may be looked upon, accordinglv, as rivals. The 
only World Power, not yet involved with any 
other, is the United States. The situation of 
the world being thus, what is Germany to 
do? 

Germany, France and Italy have copied 
Ergland, like Russia, so far as possible; they 
come late to the insight of the wisdom of 
peace, and the use of colonies as raw-material 
producers, buyers of manufactured wares, po- 
litical auxiliaries, and foster hearths for surplus 
population as well as of army recruits. What 
they could, each seized of Africa. At present 
each is minded to take what it can, with 
safety, of that which still remains. 

This is East Asia, China and Korea and the 
islands that are near them, These compose 
the last fragments of the acquirable world that 
are exposed to their arms and fleets; and be- 
Sides, it is the best—that is, for trade. The 
population is numbered by hundreds of mil- 
lions, and it is a population, not like that of 
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Africa, without wants, but, on the contrary 

used to civil z-d dress and properties. So tre- 
mendous, indeed, ts the prize, that the would- 
be spoilers expect a compe ition for it among 
themselves, the like of which has not been 
seen, 

The true question of the United States lies 
here. Ifnotto Americans as yet, neophytes as 
they are in international life, it is to other 
States. For this reason the likelihood of their 
advent among European affairs starts the 
question, Does the American Government in- 
tend to become a competitor with us for the 
trade with China? If so, how does it propose 
toproceed? Alone? Impossible! Her might 
is considerable and her potentialities are very 
great indeed; but before these potentialities 
are developed the East China question will by 
sealed. 

The United States will find itself constrained 
as we have found ourselves constrained, to come 
to an understanding with one or more of 18 
rivals, to fall into line, and adopt a give-and- 
take or If-you’ll-permit-me-I'll-let-you policy. 
England is credited with having advanced first 
with a bargain, and Germany, in her character 
of martinet among the Powers, to have marched ° 
up second with her mailed fist. Russia is as 
likely as any other to come forward for parley 
with the dazed and hesitating conqueror of the 
Philippines. Almost certainly the old hands 
on the field interchange views among one an- 
other. 

What views should -Germany keep at heart? 
These, namely, that she alone cannot make use 
of America. There is hardly a consideration 
that is not against the very idea. This being 
the case, two courses are open—either to make 
a third orto make an opponent. If.a third, 
with which Powers this likely or probable? 
Not with any one of the Central European 
Powers, They are one and all tied, like her- 
self. It must, therefore, be with one of the 
World Powers, Russia or England. But Rus- 
sia is likely, even if it should subdue its still 
prevailing deprecation of Republicanism, not 
to see any advantage to itself of forming a bond 
with the United States. If, in order to check- 
mate England, it should nevertheless try to, 
that very Republicanism which it detests would 
prevent in its blindness a consummation of the 
plan. The Yankees are not Frenchmen to let 
ambition go before principle and fraterni 
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with an autocrat. The people have too much 
to say in America, -It is not the comparatively 
easy task of dealing with a Government there; 
it is the discouraging, herculean labor of mov- 
ing a whole population. 

So Russia being considered as an unlikely 
ally there remains England. England would 
have considerable to gain through an alliance 
with the United States. In case of a war with 
a European State. her food supply would be 
assured. She has many irons in the fires of 
possibility, and her chance of getting them out 
would be enhanced if America was at hand to 
back her. 

What the United States, which has as yet no 
irons in international fires, would gain on its 
side from an alliance is discerned less clearly. 
Unlike England, America is sufficient unto 
herself in peace and war; and at a pinch has 
food factories and friends enough to get along. 
Her need of defense against England, as un- 
prejudiced minds see the case, is greater’ than 
her need of concert with England. The oceans 
protect the United States against Asia and 
Europe, as well as South America. Their one 


defenseless, and hence, weak-point is Canada; 


and Canada is English. 

Supposing, however, that the passion of am- 
bition to mix in the world’s affairs and expand 
its trade with China, should overbear these 
considerations, and the United States should 
conclude a treaty of mutual defense with Eng- 
land? 

Then there is no question that Germany 
must labor incessantly further and afresh at 
the task of uniting Central Europe in the cause 
of general defense against the World Powers. 
And for the instant, where the choice is either 
for or against, let it be for Russia, against Eng- 
land. England, of the two,.is the more dan- 
gerous; its Liberalism makes against militarism 
and monarchy; but, above all, its industry is 
the mightiest. 

Russian doors are closed now against German 
and Central European trade by high customs 
duties. But let the Siberian Railway once be 
completed, and Russia working at the task of 
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competing against England for the trade of the 
world and those duties will and must fall. Such 
commerce cannot be carried on across Central 
Europe except through German territory, for 
German. territory intervenes. If Americans 
considered, they could perceive on their side 
that in going further along its circle from 
east to west around the earth, this trade 
will have a choice to take at the boundary 
of the New World, namely, either through 
British America, or Yankee America. Would 
it not be well, therefore, if the States, too, had 
a care how they shall be found standing with 
St. Petersburg in 1904, when this longest of all 
railroads is finished? If Russian animosity is 
provoked, it can then retaliate by directing its 
Siberian commerce by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, instead of by the American Pacific 
routes, The points of commerce along the 
southern belts of the globe are in the possession 
of Great Britain; but the northern ones will be 
determined by the Russian Czar. Hence, arm 
in arm with Russia must Germany go. 

There is another current of German opin- 
ion which runs toward America. Its foun- 
tain source being a sympathy for Democ- 
racy, it rushes over all obstacles, not pausing 
at the boulders of material facts—colonies, 
trade or manufacture. These considerations 
are no hindrance whatever to its impetuous 
advance. ‘‘Not its policy, its men have 
made England great,’’ those cry who swim 
with it. ‘‘And its men were shaped by the 
free institutions which they were allowed to 
establish. Give us like institutions, or let 
Anglo-American influence bring them to us, 
and we shall become equally powerful as 
they. Weare not afraid, We rejoice at the 
prospect of the young David of the New 
World stepping forth to hew down the Goliath 
of feudalism.’’ 

It is needless to remark, by way of conclu- 
sion, that the men who are in this current of 
opinion are not in thecontrol of affairs. Those 
who shape German policy are in the central 
current above described. 


DrespEN, GERMANY. 





A COMPREHENSIVE CHURCH. 


BY PROF. FRANCIS BROWN, D.D., 


or Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


THE Church, as God sees it, consists of 
those who are united to Christ. The ultimate 
test is one not of opinion or act, but of a vital, 
spiritual relation, in which each is joined to 
Christ, and so becomes part of the organism 
made up of him and his. God’s Church is 
comprehensive. It includes people of widely 
divergent views and habits, people who think 
quite differently about great things, and peo- 
ple who worship in different ways. The bond 
of union is that they are all Christians. 

Now what men call the Church—the Church 
as it exists in manifest form on the earth—cer- 
tainly ought to resemble as nearly as possible 
the Church as God sees it. Its real member- 
ship is made up of those who are united to 
Christ. God’s Church and man’s Church 
ought, therefore, to be exactly coterminous. 
No one holds that they really are.. The defect 
is, of course, in man’s Church. Men are not 
God; they do not see as clearly as God sees, 
and in making up the roll of man’s Church 
some names are entered which God does not 
enter, and some omitted which God includes. 


But human imperfectness does not annul the 


responsibility of endeavoring to make man’s 
Church correspond with God’s Church. What 
men call the Church ought to contain all those 
united to Christ. It ought to be as compre- 
hensive as God’s Church is, 

But we have the curious phenomenon of a 
great number of human organizations, calling 
themselves Churches, each of which recog- 
nizes, often with sincere joy, that it does not 
contain all the real Christians there are—that 
there are many truly united to Christ not 
among its members—excluding those whose 
union to Christ it does not question, and even 
recommending to them that they join another 
organization. To one who considers the essen- 
tial test of church-membership this is wholly an- 
omalous. If opinions, or usages, were the essen- 
tial test, then those whose opinions or usages 
were adjudged to be wrong might logically be 
excluded. But they could not then be logical- 
ly regarded as true Christians whatever other 
organization they might join How, then, since 
union to Christ determines real church-mem- 
bership, can I logically drive out from my 


Church men whose rea/ church-membership 1 
acknowledge? The situation is wholly anoma- 
lous. The ideal Church on earth will have 
done with this anomaly and be truly compre- 
hensive, with ample room for difference of 
opinion and of religious usage—like God’s 
Church always—making the one condition that 
its members shall be really Christians. 

This ideal may seem remote, but it suggests 
avery practical question. In the anomalous 
situation in which we are, what is the duty of 
the separate organizations? The situation can- 
not be changed in a day, or a week. Church 
Unity is the goal, but what shall we do now? 
What isthe duty of the different Church organ- 
izations in the meantime? Manuifestly, to re- 
move the barriers by which they are separated 
as far as possible under the circumstances, 
Each must try to keep out as few real Chris- 
tians as possible, who desire to enter it. This 
is more and more the case. Individuals pass 
somewhat freely in Protestantism from one 
Christian denomination to another, without 
changing their opinions, and following their 
choice or convenience in the matter of usages. 
Such conditions as are imposed on the transfer 
consist, more and more, either of some formal 
recognition of transfer, or of some endeavor 
to make clear the individual’s relation to 
Christ. 

In the reception and transfer of Church of- 
ficers, and, specifically, ministers, the matter is 
not quite so simple. Various bodies have 
somewhat rigid tests in the form of assent to 
elaborate creeds, or of the satisfaction of some 
majority as to theological opinions, or both; 
the acceptance of certain theories, the conform- 
ity to certain practices are required. Those 
who do not pass muster may be highly com- 
mended for their Christian character and bid- 
den a sincere God-speed if they turn to another 
organization, but as teachers and pastors in the 
particular one which has examined them they 
are rejected. 

Now the ideal of the Christian ministry 
neither contemplates nor tolerates any such 
thing as this, [The one necessary requirement 
is that the ministry which men recognize 
should be the ministry which God recognizes. 
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If a man is fit to be a minister in God’s 
Church, then he is fit to be a minister in my 
Church. What, then, are the tests of fitness? 
Obviously, the essential test of church-mem- 
bership is fundamental here also. The minis- 
ter must bea real Christian. It is right that 
especial pains should be taken to secure this. 
Besides this, for his particular work the minis- 
ter needs particular gifts and attainments. It 
is right that he should be examined, to ascer- 
tain that he has them. But will the ideal 
Church exact more than this? Will she de- 
mand adherence to a standard of orthodox 
opinion and the adoption of an approved set of 
religious habits and usages? It is easy to an- 
swer this question by saying that since the 
minister is set to preach the truth, and to 
order the affairs of the Church, his adherence 
to the truth and to the right ecclesiastical order 
is, of course, to be determined before he is re- 
ceived intothe ministry. But it is quite certain 
that the ideal Church will not require of any of 
its ministers, as a condition of their ministry, 
opinions and usages which it does not require 
of all. That means that the fundamental re- 
quirements of opinion and usage are few and 
easily defined. It is doubtless necessary that a 
minister should hold to certain truths and 
practices, in order that the force of his Chris- 
tian character, and the use of his attainments 
and gifts may be for the increase and edifica- 
tion of the Church. It might not be easy to 
secure prompt agreement as to what these 
truths and practices are. But matters now 
confined to some fragment of the entire 
Church certainly do not belong to the essential 
requirements. The wecessary demands are in 
fact common to all parts of the Church. Ifyou 
recognize co-ordinate branches of the Church, 
it is incongruous to deny a man entrance to the 
ministry of one on account of opinion, while 
you bid, him God-speed in the ministry of 
another. The anomalous, divided condition 
of Christendom has exalted this incongruity 
into an important principle. Some time Chris- 
tians will come to understand the Church 
better, and then the anomaly and the incon- 
gtuity will pass away together. 

Meantime, what shall be done? The only 
right course, in the case of official persons, asin 
the case of individual members, is that each or- 
ganization try its best to keep out as few as 
possible of those who possess the fundamental 
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requirements, That organization is, under 
present conditions, most nearly in accord with 
the will of God in its reception of ministers 
which keeps out as few real Christian ministers 
as possible, and so secures for itself, and for 
the world through its agency, the largest pos- 
sible share of those ministerial gifts which are 
placed at its disposal. To this end it must lay 
the chief stress upon Christian character, and 
the next upon physical and mental qualifica- 
tions, and the least of all upon that range of 
opinion in which differences are not inconsist- 
ent with the highest Christian character and 
the most abundant gifts. 

What, then, is to be the candidate’s relation 
to an elaborate creed, such, for example, as 
that of the Presbyterian Church? Even if as- 
sent to such a creed is anomalous, as a test for 
the ministry, yet as long as the creed exists and 
is soapplied, it isa fact to be reckoned with. 
But it should be observed, in the first place, 
that assent to the Westminster Confession of 
Faith, if made by a true Christian man of the 
requisite intellectual qualifications, is not mere- 
ly a test on the part of the Church, it is also a 
claim on the partof the candidate. On accept- 
ing the test he is entitled to reception into the 
Presbyterian ministry. Inthe next place the 
acceptance of the test is made in a modified 
form, including the phrase ‘‘the system of 
doctrine” The candidate does not commit 
himself to literal and entire acceptance. There 
is, therefore, the opportunity, rigid tho the test 
may appear, for considerable breadth of inter- 
pretation; and if the Church 1eally wishes to 
receive all the true Christian ministers it can, 
it will gladly take this opportunity for broad 
and generous interpretation. 

The same principle applies to the Church's 
retention of its ministers. The ideal Church 
will never dream of allowing a single real min- 
ister of Jesus Christ to feel himself out of place 
in the ministry, because of difference of view 
on matters which do not destroy the efficacy of 
his ministerial service. There will be differ- 
ences of view, of course. Finite minds see 
truthimperfectly. Inquiry and discussion will 
goon. The results cannot be foreseen. Each 
must follow where truth leads. The points 
where agreement is vital are very few. It isa 
very moderate statement to say that whatever 
is now recognized by one body of Christians as 
compatible with ministerial efficiency in another 
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body of Christians will then be recognized as 
compatible with ministerial standing in the one 
Church. 

And even now, the only right course for any 
Church organization, however it may be ham- 
pered by its own excessive and anomalous de- 
mands upon its ministry, is to seek to retain 
the largest possible number of its real Christian 
ministers. That it should also address itself 
forthwith to the problem of reducing its de- 
mands, so as to bring them into conformity 
with God’s demands upon his ministers, and 
discourage or drive out none whom God calls 
and honors, I firmly believe.. But until it can 
do this, it must seek to do the best possible 
thing under its less favorable conditions, and 
discourage or drive out as few as possible of 
God’s ministry from its own. By acting thus, 
ad interim, it will not only diminish the ilis of 
its present abnormal state, but wil! also hasten 
the return to that which is normal. 

The connection of the Church with its office- 
bearers is sometimes declared to be one of con- 
tract. This has, perhaps, a hard, legal sound, 
and yet it has an element of truth. The 
coldness and hardness will be lessened if we 
remember that, ideally, the agreement has to 
do with simple, fundamental relations. And 
even where, as in most Church organizations 
to-day, complications have been introduced 
and the fundamental simplicity been overlaid, 
the Church may do much for Christianity by 
administering its constitution in a Christian 
manner: 

1. The Church may see to it that it scrupu- 
lously keeps its part of the contract, imposing 
no new and arbitrary tests, and showing itself 
eager to recognize all the rights of its office- 
bearers. 
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- 2, The Church may interpret largely and with 
true respect and love, the fidelity of its office- 
bearers to their agreement. 

3. The Church may remember, .always, that 
the form of its contract is at best a temporary 
one, a makeshift, due to imperfect conditions 
and that severe and harsh interpretation of its 
requirements is out of place. 

4. TheChurch may make it evident that the 
contractual element 1n its relation to its office- 
holders is not that upon which it chiefly 
dwells. The ministry is a consecration to high 
service, with divine sanction, and should be 
considered chiefly from the point of view of 
efficiency in accomplishing its divine ends. 

5. The Church may fix its eyes stedfastly on 
those ends, and never allow itself to forget that 
it exists, not to promote any one branch of 
God's work at the expense of others, but for 
the growth and uplifting of the Kingdom of 
Christ. 

6. The Church may be constantly in an atti- 
tude of prayer and of receptiveness, longing and 
waiting for new visions of truth and new en- 
dowments of power, welcoming these when 
they come, and_ gratefully honoring, as 
messengers of God, those by whom they 
come. 

For every separate Church organization thus 
to administer its own affairs in a Christian way 
will not, it is true, solve all our ecclesiastical 
problems; but it wiil surely beget the temper in 
which alone they can be solved. And when 
once these truly Christian thoughts and desires 
are in control, we shall have made a great ad- 
vance toward that Christian comprehension 
which is the Church’s duty and privilege and 
power. 


New Yorx Crry. 





OLD JOSHUA, THE WIG-MAKER. 


BY MAY KELSEY CHAMPION. 


ON a narrow table, stretching across the 
front of the small, square room, stood a row of 
wigs. One of them—the one at the further 
end of the row—was the Governor's latest 
order, and only just finished. Full and curled 
and made of the best London hair, it would 
cost the magistrate a good, round sum; but 
the magistrate was able to pay. Next it was 
the minister's, sent in to be freshly carded and 


dressed. The rest were samples to advertise 
old Joshua’s skill, and except for an occasional 
shake to free them from dust, had rested 
undisturbed upon their blocks for twenty 


years. 
Time-yellowed and fly-specked pieces of paper 


stitched to the crowns labeled these respec ive- 
ly **Grizzle,” ** Bodied Grizzle,’’ ‘‘ Bleached 
Tie,’’ ‘«‘ Brown Horse,’’ and ‘‘ White Goat.’’ 
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Other brown and dusty papers, fastened to 
the walls of the small room, told the very 
curious of the old wig-maket’s customers that 
here might be obtained also cards and brushes, 
curling-tongs, wash-balls, London black-balls 
with printed directions for using, black 
satin bags for the hair, and superior poma- 
tum. 

The early twilight of adark March afternoon 
was shutting in, and, with a sigh of relief, Joshua 
brushed up the pile of white hair before him 
and put it away in a box. 

Pushing the wig blocks together, he cov- 
ered the confused mass of ‘* Grizzle,’’ ‘* Bodied 
Grizzle,’’ ‘‘ White Goat,” and ‘‘ Brown Horse” 
with a cloth, and then with a quick jerk drew 
the curtain that hid the small wares on the 
shelves. Periwigs and wash-balls and poma- 
tum were done with forthe day. Hehad hated 
them well for forty years, and he was glad to 
put them out of sight at night. ; 

Over the cleared end of the table was a door. 
He opened it now, disclosing a shallow closet, 
half the hight of theroom. With gentle rever- 
ence he took down a thick book bound in 
leather, a score of small boxes and jars, and, 
lastly, a mortar and pestle. 

His eyes brightened and his face took a look 
of content as he held a candle to the blaze in 
the fireplace, and set it on the table. Night 
after night and well toward the mornings a 
light burned there, shining through the shut- 
terless window to the street outside. 

Passers-by had long since grown used to the 
sight of the old man at work over the mortar, 
or deep in the mysteries of some book, a long 
black gown belted about his stooping figure, 
and a black velvet cap upon the shabby white 
wig that it never occurred to him to renew or 
cast aside. There were those who said that old 
Joshua studied magic, and could turn base 
metuls to gold; but there were those, too, who 
said that this was not true. 

There was but one opinion, however, regard- 

‘ ing his knowledge of herbs and his skill in the 
treatment of strange diseases. Far out on the 
turnpike and the Boston post-road he was sum- 
moned. But for his services as physician he 
would take no payment; wig-making was his 
trade; he lived by that, he would say. 

Joshua had been at work tor a little more 
than an hour, filtering and weighing and grind- 
ing, when the door of the back room slowly 
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opened. A slender, pale child of about four- 
teen came up to the table. 

‘«Grandtather!”’ 

‘‘Eh? Oh yes, Barbara; you may mix that 
box of powdered crabs eyes with a little honey 
—so; and bring me some peppermint roots to 
grind with this sumac.” 

The girl dropped a small handful of brown 
roots into the mortar. ‘Tis Milton Tufts who 
is stealing our wood, Grandfather,” she said. 

The old man turned a leaf of his book with- 
out appearing to hear. ‘‘Now a nutmeg of 
saltpeter from the box there,’’ he said. ‘‘ Yes, 
that is right. And I’m thinking I did not get 
in enough vitriol last making.’’ 

The child stirred the mixture that he had 
given her, then put down the cup, and, resting 
her elbows on the table, stood watching him. 

At last Joshua finished grinding, and emptied 
the contents of the mortar into the largest of 
the jars. Then he lifted his head, slowly: 
‘*So Milton Tufts has taken co stealing with 
everything else!” he said. 

Barbara nodded. 

Joshua closed the book, reluctantly. ‘‘ The 
man is bound to land himself in jail sooner or 
later,’’ he muttered to himself between two 
puffs to blowsome powder from the covers ‘‘I 
doubt if ‘tis much service to him to delay the 
hour; but I suppose I must put a stop to his 
thievery at my wood-pile.”’ 

One by one he set the things back in the 
closet andclosed the door. Then, taking his 
hat and stick and throwing his cloak about 
him, he went out of the house. He had no 
hesitancy in directing his steps. There was 
but one place where Milton Tufts would be 
found at this hour, and that was the tavern. 
Arrived at the door, he opened it and stepped 
inside. For a moment the lights blinded his 
eyes. Then, in the furthest corner, he saw 
the man he was looking for, sitting on a high 
stool tipped against the wall. Joshua pointed 
toward him with his stick. 

‘« Milton Tufts!” 

The room was well filled with men; but the 
loud talking ceased at once and all eyes turned 
toward the short, stooping figure in the long 
black cloak and broad-brimmed hat. 

‘«**Tis most severe weather for March, Milton 
Tufts, and against your wood-pile not holding 
out over the winter, I would have you feel free 
to supply yourself at mine.”’ 
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A loud laugh arose as the front legs of the 
stool came down with aclatter, and Milton 
Tufts shrank shame-faced into the shadow. 
Joshua slowly lowered his stick, then opened 
the door and went out. He heard the laugh 
still echoing as the door opened again a little 
later to let out two young men. 

One of these clapped his hand upon the old 
wig-maker’s shoulder as he passed him in the 
path, ‘*Thou’rt an old fool, Joshua,’’ he said, 
boisterously, 

Joshua stopped and turned, slowly. ‘‘I 
doubt it not—I doubt it not,’’ he said. ‘‘ The 
Lord make both you and me wiser than we 
are.” 

He chuckled to himself as the young men 
hurried on, and drew his cloak closer at a sud- 
den gust of sharp, easterly wind. As he went 
along he felt a slow-talling drop of rain. “A 
storm before morning, eh!” he said, with a 
glance at the sky. 

He had nearly reached home when he stopped 
again. Before him, at one side, lay something 
darker than the path; he pushed it with his 
stick. 

««Come, get on home! ’Tis going to be no 
night for your wife to be out looking for you,” 
he warned, prodding again. 

From the prostrate form of a man came a 
low moan and two or three words in a strange 
language. Joshua bent over and sniffed the air 
suspiciously. 

‘“‘An’ ‘tis not drink; what’s ailing thee, 
then?’ 

Butthere wasno reply. Joshua waited a few 
moments. 

‘Can you walk, friend, if I help you?’ he 
he asked. 

The man raised himself on one arm, then fell 
back witha sigh. Again he tried, and this time 
Joshua lifted him to his feet. Staggering under 
his burden, the old man slowly made his way 
on tothe shop, where, once inside, the stranger 
sank exhausted to the floor. 

‘<A luckless fellow I found lying out in the 
rain,” Joshua explained to Barbara, who, 
frightened by the strange shuffling outside, 
stood in the middle of the room. ‘<A sailor, 
I take it, from his clothes; and from some of 
his mutterings ’twould seem he belonged to 
the French vessel that put in here last week. 
We shall have to give him a bed for the 
night,”” 
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‘*Is he very sick?’’ asked Barbara. studying 
the strange, dark face as her grandfather went 
to the closet and poured something into a 
glass. 

‘Only chilled through, I'm thinking,” Joshua 
said, holding the glass to the pale lips. ‘‘ He’ll 
be well enough to move on by to-morrow.” 

But Joshua was wrong. A week passed. and 
the stranger grew no better. Fever and delir- 
ium alternated with exhaustion and stupor, and 
none Of Joshua’s remedies availed. 
steadily became weaker. 

Going into the front room one morning, Bar- 
bara found her grandfather standing before the 
open closet, sadly shaking his head over an 
empty box. 

‘An’ I could find but a little left,” he was 
saying. 

‘*What is it, Grandfather ?’’ 
went up to the table. 

‘‘A powder that I set great store by. I sent 
for more from England four months ago, but it 
has not come yet,”’ 

‘*Would Dr. Stormouth have it ?” 

‘*No; he’ll have naught to do with it, tho 
I've often spoke to him of its value.” 

Barbara drummed on the table with her fin- 
gers. 

‘‘There’s an English ship in the harbor, 
Grandfather,’’ she said, after a little time. *‘An’ 
you think they would havea surgeon aboard, I 
could row down and see if he could give you 
what you want. I did that once before, you 
know.”’ 

Joshua walked to the window and looked 
down the street. 

«* What ship is it?”’ 

‘‘The ‘Kingfisher,’ just up from Jamaica, 
Noahdiah White says.”’ 

Her grandfather looked at the empty box 
again. ‘‘’Tisthe only thing I know that will 
take hold of his malady,’’ he said slowly, 
‘« Yes, you had best go, child. Take this box, 
the name is written on the cover. And— 
wait’’— Joshua reached up to the shelf and 
brought down one of two small glass bottles 
standing together. ‘‘Give this to the sur- 
geon,”’ he said, holding it to the light and 
smoothing it lovingly with his finger. ‘+ ’Tis 
the Elixir of Dew that Sir Kenelm Digby wrote 
of.”’ 

Half an hour later Barbara, trembling alittle 
and still clinging with a vise-like hold to the 
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hand of the sailor who had helped her on 
board, stood before Dr. Humphrey Eyre on the 
deck of the ‘* Kingfisher.”’ 

A child who would speak with you, sir,”’ 
sailor said, saluting. 

The surgeon of the ‘‘ Kingfisher” looked up 
from the two-weeks old copy of the Boston Post 
Boy that he was reading. 

Barbara, who had wonderingly observed the 
sailor’s salute, imitated it as closely as she 
could, and drawing her little knitted cap tothe 
front of her head, recited the sentence that she 
had practiced all the way: down in the boat: 

‘*Grandfather would be much grateful if you 
could mayhap spare him a little of what is 
written on the box; and he would be honored if 
you would accept this bottle of elixir.” 

Dr. Eyre smiled. He seemed a very pleasant 
man, Barbara decided; and he was old. He 
must be nearly as old as her grandfather. He 
smiled again as he glanced at the box she gave 
him, then nodded, and went below. 

‘Tell your grandfather that Iam most happy 
to supply him,’’ he said, wheu he came back; 
and he put the box in her hand. ‘And tell 
him —um—tell him’—he hesitated, and read 
once more the label on the bottle. 

««’Tis made of dew digested fifteen months. 
Grandfather gathered it himself, and ‘tis excel- 
lent for manias,’’ Barbara explained, thinking 
that perhaps the doctor was having trouble 
with the writing. 

But Dr. Eyre had taken a worn and yellow 
scrap of paper from his pocket and was holding 
it beside the bottle. 

She waited for some time; then, as he ap- 
peared to have forgotten her, she moved slowly 
away. 

He turned at that and walked with her. 
‘*What is your name, child?’’ he asked, as 
they went across the deck. 

«* Barbara.” 

‘‘ Barbara ’’’ The old surgeon repeated it as 
he studied the upturned face. 

«Yes, sir; Barbara Pecll.’’ 

‘‘Will you take a passenger up to town, 
Barbara ?”’ 

‘Yes, sir.”’ 

A moment while he spoke with the captain 
and another terrible moment between the 
‘« Kingfisher's’’ deck and her own small boat, 
tossing below, and then Barbara had the oars 
in her hands and was rowing up the harbor. 
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Dr. Eyre sat in the stern, but beyond a word 
or two at the first, he scarcely spoke for the 
whole way. At the landing-place Barbara 
waited for a moment after tying her boat; then 
as he seemed to have no questions to ask, she 


‘turned slowly up the street, casting curious 


glances at him from the corners of her eyes as 
he walked along beside her. 

Joshua was standing in the doorway when 
they reached the house. 

‘Here is the meaicine, Grandfather,’’ she 
said. giving him the box. As his glance turned 
inquiringly toward her companion she added 
something in a whisper. 

Joshua came outside. ‘‘I am glad to beable 
to thank you for your kind obligeance, sir,” he 
said. 

‘*Pray, do not mention it. I was most’’— 
The surgeon of the ‘‘Kingfisher’’ scanned 
Joshua’s tace and apparently forgot to finish 
his sentence. 

‘-Wilt not step in?’’ Joshua brushed aside 
a shabby white lock that the wind blew in his 
eyes. ‘‘An’ you are not in haste, I should 
deem it a favor ifyou would loo« at asick man.” 

Dr. Eyre bowed. Neither the old man nor the 
child suspected that it was because he could not 
speak, 

Joshua led the way to the room where the 
Frenchman lay tossing and muttering, and in 
a few words described the progress of the dis- 
ease. The surgeon of the ‘‘ Kingfisher ’’ nodded 
now and then in assent, but did not raise his 
eyes again to Joshua’s face. Once, however, 
as he interrupted with a question, he felt the 
curious gaze of the other and bent quickly over 
the sick man’s pulse. 

‘*Would you say six grains to begin with?” 
Joshua asked, at last. 

Dr. Eyre tried the man’s pulse once more, 
and hesitated. 

‘“An’ ’twere my own case, I’m thinking I 
should give him nine at once,’’ he said, slowly. 
‘‘ The disease seems to have taken its most ob- 
stinate form.” 

Something in the tone made Joshua start 
and again gaze fixedly at the profile before him. 
A cloud of white dust fell from the box he was 
holding, as he turned into the shop-room, and 
when, after several minutes he came back with 
some of the powder mixed with wine, the hand 
that held the glass to the sick man’s lips was 
still unsteady. 
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From their chairs on opposite sides of the 
bed the two old men cast furtive glances across, 
as they waited to watch the effect of the 
draft, each retreating consciously as he met 
the gaze of the other. 

An hour passed, and at last the patient fell 
into alight slumber. Joshua rose and led the 
way into the shop. 

‘«’Tis the first natural-seeming sleep he has 
had,’’ he said, as he closed the door. 

‘*’Tis what he needs. The fever will probably 
be broke when he wakes.” Dr. Eyre moved un- 
easily about the room. ‘‘ You—you unite’ two 
professions?’’ he asked, studying the wig- 
labels. 

Joshua watched him. ‘‘ Wig-making is my 
trade,’’ he said; ‘‘tho I have given some study 
to medicine for the love of it.” 

‘‘Yes, it runs in the family,’’ said the other, 
slowly. ‘‘Miles!’’ The old surgeon paused, 
then spoke abruptly, his hand shaking as it 
rested on the table. ‘‘ The blame was all mine, 
Miles. I've prayed night and morning for forty 
years for a chance to say that before I died.’’ 

Old Joshua crossed the room and laid an 
arm about his neck. 

‘‘No, Humphrey,” he said; ‘‘’twas a fool- 
ish quarrel; but | had the making of it. I had 
an evil temper in those days.’’ : 

The old surgeon raised his own arm to Josh- 
ua’s bent shoulders, and they stood like a pair 
of boys. : 

‘I'm fearing that ran in the family, too, 
brother,’’ he said. ‘*And there was another 
thing,’’ he added, in a lighter tone, as he 
brushed a drop of salt water from his cheek; 
‘‘we Eyres never made aught but a poor show 
with our pens. You write as wretched’a hand 
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as ever, Miles. I knew your E’s at the first 
look at the Elixir label.’’ 

‘Miles Eyre,’’ Joshua half whispered it. 
‘*Nobody knows that name here—not even 
Barbara.” .A brown flush crossed his face, and 
he would have shrunk away. 

The hand on his shoulder held him fast. 
‘*Tis waiting for you in England, tho,’’ his. 
brother said; ‘‘and there’s a little place in Dev- 
on that goes with it. Do you remember how 
we used to sit together in the porch and watch 
the sun go down behind Knollys Head, Miles?” 

The old wig-maker looked from the window 
and saw not the narrow street, with its ugly 
unpainted houses, but a long green lane and 
sloping fields. ‘‘As ‘twere yesterday,’’ he 
said. 

‘*I’m only standing out for a word of invita- 
tion—for it all belongs to you, you know—and 
we'll sit there again.” Dr. Eyre paused, and 
another tear ran down a furrow in his cheek, 
He shook his brother’s shoulder. ‘‘Come, 
Miles,’’ he said. ‘‘ An’ you do not speak it 
soon, I shall think ’tis because you have ro de- 
sire for my society.” 

Joshua smiled. ‘‘’Tis because I am an old 
man, and hesitate at so long a journey, Hum- 
phrey,” hesaid. ‘‘ But, the Lord willing, we'll 
do as you say.” 

The old surgeon nodded. ‘‘And Barbara, 
here ”’—stretching out his hand as the door 
opened, and drawing the child to his side— 
‘¢ Barbara will sit there with us, and you shall 
tell her of the Lady of the Wishing Well and of 
the three deer you brought down in one morn- 
ing; and I will tell her—ay, but there'll be 
stories enough!’’ 


New Lonpon, Conn. 
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BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


NOTHING more unpredictable in the annals 
of maritime warfare has probably ever taken 
place than the Cervera episode, which has now 
culminated in the magnificent victory won by 
Commodore Schley. Here were four 7,000 
ton armored cruisers of the most improved 
type, every one of them capable of steaming at 


the rate of 2oknots perhour. Their guns were 
of excellent pattern, ranging in caliber as high 


as II-inch. In that they were a medium be- 
tween the battle-ship and the cruiser, combi- 
ning the heavy weapons of the one with the high 
speed of the other, they belonged to a class in 
which our own navy is deficient; the nearest 
similar ships which we possess being the ‘‘ New 
York” and the ‘‘ Brooklyn,” which, while fully 
as swift, are much more lightly armed. In ad- 
dition to these great vessels were two torpedo 
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boat destroyers of about 400 tons displacement 
each, of high speed (respectively 28 and 30 
knots) and provided with powerful guns. itis 
fair to say that no navy in the world could have 
produced a more formidable squadron for its 
size. It had, apparently, every element which 
makes for success—so far as the ship-builder, 
the engine-builder and the gun-maker can con- 
tribute to that result. 

The four cruisers were the ‘‘Cristobal 
Colon,” the ‘‘Vizcaya,’’ the . ‘‘ Almirante 
Oquendo,”’ and the ‘‘ Maria Teresa”; the de- 
stroyers, the ‘‘Furor,” and the ‘‘ Pluton.” 
Little mcre than a year ago the ‘‘ Maria 
Teresa ’’ lay peacefully in the Hudson River, 
participating in the Grant Memorial Celebra- 
tion, and only a few months since the ‘‘ Viz- 
caya” swung to her anchors off Staten Island 
with her ensign half hoisted in alleged mourn- 
ing for the ‘‘Maine.’’ The two torpedo boat 
destroyers were known the world over as the 
flower of that sort of marine exterminator, and 
there were plenty of naval experts to affirm, with 
all the vehemence of professional certainty, 
that each of them was morethan a match for 
any battle-ship or cruiser afloat. 

The ‘‘Vizcaya” left New York for Cuba, 
where she was joined in Havana Harbor by the 
‘‘Oquendo,” and there both ships remained 
until just before the war broke out, when they 
wenthome. Thenthe Dons started in to stir 
up the American nerves. From the Cape de 
Verde Islands, phantom fleets galore were sent 
forth, fleets of torpedo-boats which were 
merely a vanguard charged with the annihila- 
tion of our navy, and to be followed by the 
cruisers which were to lay waste our coasts. 
Again and again were we warned that a swift 
and awful surprise was in store for us. New 
England got panicky as farinland as Worcester. 
The depreciation in cottage rents on the New 
Jersey coast was ruinous. We got ready a 
flying squadron and kept it with steam up at 
Fortress Monroe, dispatched our swiftest com- 
merce destroyers to patrol the vicinity of Cape 
Cod, and set ocean grayhounds to coursing 
great intersecting circles way out at sea in 
order to catch the first sight of this new 
Armada. 

Meanwhile, the armored cruisers of Spain, or 
various permutations of them, kept gathering 
at the Cape de Verde Islands—despite the fee- 
ble diplomatic objections of Portugal—and 
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making starts and going back again; now it 
‘was because the ‘‘ Scotch and English engineers 
had struck”; now because ‘‘the seas were too 
heavy,’’ and then, finally, it was announced 
that the Admiral had said he ‘‘ would sail with- 
out orders,’’ if he were not commanded to set 
forth immediately, and that twenty-seven other 
admirals had gone somewhere and solemnly 
pledged somebody else that Spain should never 
be defeated. This seems to have completed 
the preparations, for one day (April 29th), when 
it was supposed that the fleet had merely gone 
sailing on its regular excursion trip, the crew 
of The New York Herald's sleuth boat, follow- 
ing, saw, to their amazement, the ships keep 
on westward for twelve hours, and then disap- 
pear beneath the horizon. 

Where werethey going? New York shivered, 
planted more mines and, by way of distraction, 
began a small war on her own account on the 
schooners which nonchalantly sailed over them 
and pulled them up. Boston kept up her 
spirits with the aid of the ‘‘ Minneapolis,” the 
‘«Columbia,”’ the ‘‘ Katahdin” and the ‘ Yan- 
kee.’’ Other squadrons massed and got ready 
for the greatest naval engagement of the cen- 
tury. The navy people were non-communica- 
tive, but here and there a stray hint leaked out 
that Cervera was expected to appear off New- 
port. What place on the coast was better 
known for its wealth? Six hours would be 
sufficient notice of bombardment in view of the 
railroad facilities for the removal of non-com- 
batants—and under pain of which a ransom of 
from ten to fifty million dollars might be levied 
upon the millionaire summer colony before a 
fleet fit to cope with the invaders could be as- 
sembled off Bailey’s Beach. 

On the eleventh of May, very short of coal, 
very short of food, and very dirty, the Armada 
unexpectedly arrived at Martinique, and heard 
about Dewey. The colliers, which it was 
scheduled to meet, had in the meantime 
met some of Sampson’s ships and remained 
with them, So it went off in quest of a slate- 
heap, which some one in Curagoa had been try- 
ing to sell as coal for nearly two years, and hav- 
ing got it, for about $16,000 spot cash, disappear- 
edagain. Then it was discovered in Santiago, 
and received the congratulations of the Spanish 
Senate for getting there. It did not intend to 
stay. It merely wanted coal and something to 
eat; but just as it was ready to depart the 
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ocean grayhound scouts appeared off the har- 
bor, and then Admiral Cervera made his fatal er- 
ror in supposing that these light crafts, through 
which he could have crushed’ his way almost 
without hindrance, were the American block- 
ading squadron. That mistake gave Commo- 
dore Winfield Scott Schley time to get there— 
.and then the Armada was bottled. Ever 
since then sleepless eyes have watched the nar- 
row entrance to the bay behind the hills, where- 
in the ships lay idle. Every night that -portal 
has been lit by the glare of the search-lights, 
and for a month the world has wondered 
whether Admiral Cervera would really stay in 
the trap until the American shells from the 
hights above him should come crashing over 
through his decks, and sink him in the mud 
beneath, 

The lines of the invading army tightened 
around the town. Fugitives reported that the 
Admiral had said he would make a dash for 
the open sea and sink there rather than meet 
arat’s death. He kept his promise, atter two 
orders from Madrid. The story which the late 
captain of the ‘‘ Vizcaya’’ tells as to the con- 


ditions which induced the Admiral to attempt 


the escape is that he waited until the American 
squadron on watch had become reduced to one 
fast cruiser, the ‘‘ Brooklyn,” and three battle- 
ships, the ‘‘ Texas,” the ‘‘Oregon” and the 
‘‘lowa.’’ The ‘*New York,” with Admiral 
Sampson, had gone down the coast. Eventhe 
yachts and small craft, the ‘‘Gloucester’’ ex- 
cepted, were absent. To the westward the 
way would be clear if he could pass this cor- 
don, True, the ‘‘ Brooklyn” was as fast as— 
in fact, a little faster than—any of his vesseis; 
but they ought easily to outstrip the ponderous 
battle-ships. If he could get by the latter he 
could lead the ‘‘Brooklyn”’ on in chase far 
away from their support, and then turn upon 
her and overwhelm her. Meanwhile the tor- 
pedo-destroyers’ could. rush upon the battle- 
ships and blow them up. That was the reputed 
program, but probably not the real one, if, in 
fact, any definite plan were formed at all. It 
is easier to believe that the effoft was merely a 
desperate taking of chances than to conceive 
that so experienced an officer as Admiral Cer- 
vera would have chosen broad daylight as a 
proper time to make the attempt when the 
blackest of black nights would have served him 
immeasurably better. 
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At 9:30 in the forenoon of July 3d the 
squadron off Santiago was in Sunday garb and 
the men at quarters for general inspection. A 
few minutes later the ensign of the United 
States would have been lowered, and sur- 
mounted by the only flag which ever goes above 
it, astreamer of pure white bunting, bearing no 
symbol save the blue cross—the sign to all 
comers that the crew is at church. Suddenly 
the advancing bow of a war-ship appeared in 
the channel. ,A shot instantly rang out from 
one of the American ships. The Spanish flag- 
ship had been recognized. The men leaped to 
their guns—signals fluttered from the Com- 
modore’s vessel. The ‘‘Texas” started first 
forthe enemy. The ‘‘Oquendo,’’ leading the 
Spanish line, turned westward, the ‘‘Colon’”’ 
followed immediately astern, then the ‘ Viz- 
caya,’’ and dastly the ‘‘Maria Teresa.” The 
‘«Texas’’ caught up with the ‘‘ Viscaya,” The 
fleet ‘‘Brooklyn” dashed ahead for the 
‘«Oquendo,” and the ‘‘Oregon,’’ swifter than 
the ‘‘Texas,’’ went rushing to the ‘‘ Brook- 
lyn’s’’ aid. In forty minutes the third ship in 
the Spanish line caught fire and ran ashore, 
The fourth ship met the same fate under the 
fearful pounding of the ‘‘Iowa.’’ Another 
fifty minutes, and Cervera’s flag-ship suddenly 
headed landward, with the ‘‘ Brooklyn’”’ and the 
‘*Oregon’’ abeam hammering at her, and the 
‘‘Texas’’ coming up astern fresh for a new 
attack. The ‘‘Colon” was now flying ahead 
at her best speed, and it looked as if she would 
distance her pursuers, after all. But there was 
a point of land making southward ahead of her, 
and she took a southwest course to clear it. 
Schley kept on her beam and steered west a 
converging path. The ‘‘ Oregon,” which has 
yet to fail when called upon, put on her forced 
draft and made such time as battle-ships are 
supposed to be incapable of. For fifty miles 
she kept up a speed of sixteen knots, 
The ‘‘Texas,’’ meanwhile, stuck to the 
‘«Oquendo’”’ until the Spanish flag came down, 
and then emulated the race of the ‘‘ Oregon.’’ 
Gradually the speed of the ‘‘ Brooklyn’’ and 
Schley’s seamanship in picking his course told, 
and she forged ahead of the ‘‘Colon.’’ Then 
the ‘‘Oregon’’ closed up abeam, and the 
‘Texas’ (‘‘black-list ship,’’ ‘‘no good,’’ 
‘* bottom will drop out some day,” ‘‘ bad type”; 
see other erudite predictions before the war 
concerning her) came thundering along to the 
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music of her 12-inch rifles, until the last Span- 
iard saw that escape was hopeless, and he, like 
the rest, went aground and lowered his flag. 
Meanwhile, the ‘‘useless’’ ‘‘Texas’’ tore to 
pieces one torpedo-destroyer, as an incident to 


her more engrossing duties, and the little 


**Gloucester,” forgetful of the fact that she was 
a mere pleasure-boat—nothing but Mr Pierpont 
Morgan’s ‘‘ Corsair,” painted Jead-color—and 
regardless of what foreign naval experts of the 
highest ability had solemnly said about the for- 
midable character of the Spanish torpedo boat 
destroyers—sailed in and sank the other witha 
deft neatness and celerity which certainly left 
nothingto be desired. And Lieut.-Commander 
Richard Wainwright, her captain, and former 
executive officer of the ‘* Maine,’’ whose splen- 
did bravery and coolness throughout the terrible 
disaster in Havana harbor had made him a 
great reputation, added new laurels to those he 
had already won. 

And after that. After sinking six ships, 
killing and wounding 450 men, and making 700 
prisoners without the loss or serious injury of a 
single vessel, and with casualties limited to one 
death and two men wounded and having dis- 
patched the whole business in something less 
than five hours from the time the ‘‘ Oquendo s’”’ 
nose appeared around the Estrella battery, the 
Americans took a well-earned half-holiday, 
and next morning woke the Cuban echoes with 
such a celebration of the Fourth of July as his- 
tory has not yet recorded. 

The naval actions of this war have all been 
somewhat disconcerting to the foreign stu- 
dents of American naval affairs. It was con- 
trary to all their precooceived notions that an 
entire fleet could be sunk, as at Manila, by 
weli-directed gun-fire and without injury either 
to attacking ships or men. But they ascribed 
it to luck and the general unprepared state 
of the Spanish ships—discovered after the 
event, 

The outcome of the Santiago fight cannot be 
thus conveniently explained. The destroyed 
ships were the best of the Spanish Navy—and 
this not merely in the opinion of the Spaniards 
but of presumably impartial British critics. 
Barely two months ago the London £z- 
gineer published an elaborate comparison of 
the two navies and, commenting on the 
‘*speed and handiness’’ of the Spanish vessels, 
declared that 
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‘‘There is small chance of their [our ships] 
ever catching a glimpse of the swift and handy 
cruisers of the ‘Vizcaya’ type, and still less of 
their getting an effective shot at them.’’ 


And as to relative efficiency in guns: 


‘‘We fear that the United tates may find that 
their obstinate determination to arm their new 


vessels with guns which are the creation of their ~ 


own genius, has landed them in a dilemma at 
this juncture. Spain has wisely copied and pur- 
chased seme of the best guns of all nations 

. . and she is relatively in a better position 
now, as regards the armament of her recent ves- 
sels, than the United States.”’ 


There is more like this, but further quota- 
tion savors of cruelty. Besides, near the end 
of this valuable opinion there is a saving rem- 
nant of common sense in the remark: 

‘* A great deal, too, depends upon the man be- 
hind the gun.”’ 

And that really explains all that needs ex- 
plaining. if, in fact, such a necessity exists. 

Report says that the Spanish crews were 
given liquor and kept at their #@ations under 
penalty of being shot down by their own offi- 
cers, and that their work was merely snoving 
charges into the guns, and firing with the 
greatest possible rapidity, without the slightest 
effort at taking aim. But the badness of 
Spanish marksmanship is now so well estab- 
lished that reasons accounting for it are alto- 
gether superfluous. The simple lesson of the 
action is that trained intelligence and disci- 
pline will inevitably win even against odds, and 
that this victory, like that at Manila, was 
assured during the long months and years of 
preparation and drill, whereby we developed men 
who understood that battles are gained not by 
throwing shells at the enemy but by hitting 
him with them. 

The glory of the achievement belongs to Com- 
modore Winfield Scott Schley, and is not and 
should not be lessened by appeals to red-tape 
precedence. The Commander-in-Chief was not 
present, but several miles away in consultation 
with General Spafter. To assert that he had 
foreseen and provided for all possible contin- 
gencies which could arise, to such an extent as 
would leave the officer in command nothing to 
do but execute a precise and definite scheme, is 
absurd. There was the ‘‘ Merrimac’”’ blocking 
the channel, and the general belief that Cer- 
vera’s ships could not pass her. Moreover, no 
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one could know with what force Cervera would 
make his attempt or what relations that force 
would bear to the number of vessels which 
might happen to be on guard, or what the con- 
ditions of weather might be, and soon through 
possibilities of permutation of the conditions 
which would be endless. Commodore Schley’s 
instant decision and the dash and vigor with 
which he met the emergency and. the splendid 
seamanship with which he headed off and 
caught the ‘*Colon’’ in a race which will be 
famous as long as naval history is written, leave 
him entitled to the whole credit: It was he 
who discovered the elusive Spanish fleet in 
Santiago, he who bottled it there; and there 
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was a poetic justice in that fortune should 
have made for him the chance to destroy it and 
free our whole seaboard from the peril of its 
attack. Success in war is always more or less 
a matter of opportunity; and the world has 
never begrudged its honors to the man who 
grasps it, and with it victory. It is no dispar- 
agement to the Commander-in-Chief, whose 
absence was in pursuance of duty and withcut 
fault, to yield to Commodore Schley the full 
measure of reward. He has gloriously earned 
his Admiral’s commission, and the readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT will serve their country 
well in seeing to it that it is given to him, 
New York City. 





A PARISH FEAST AT MANILA. 


BY LUCY M. J. GANNETT. 


It is the parish feast-day of Paco, a large 
suburban village about a couple of miles from 
the walled city of Manila. Quaintly picturesque 
houses of wood, and huts of bamboo and palm 
leaves, both with extremely high-piiched roots 
covered with a thatch of #zfa two feet thick, 
stand on either side of the roadway, emoowered 
in feathery bamboo clumps, tall betel palms, 
spreading plantains, and brilliant hybiscus blos- 
soms. Festoons of Chinese lanterns of all sizes, 
shapes and colors surmount tae bamboo fences 
and swing between the trunks of the ylang- 
ylang trees behind; while on the window-ledges, 
which almost encircle each house, stand rows of 
tiny cocoanut-oil lamps ready for iltumination 
at sunset. 

At the end of the main street rises the sub- 
stantial stone church with its buttressed belfry 
tower; and in the. great square before it are 
gathered thousands of holiday-makers—Tagals, 
or native ‘‘Indians,’’ men, women and chil- 
dren, Chinamen, and half-castes of both sexes. 
Very brilliant is the picture they present in 
their gala dress. 

Most of the mestizas, or half-caste women, 
and many of the Tagals are arrayed in wide 
stiffened skirts of brightly hued silk or brocade; 
and those of the latter who content themselves 
with cotton outvie their wealthier sisters in viv- 
idly contrasting red, blue and yellow. Over 
this the Indian women wear the ¢afz, a piece of 
dark blue cotton or silk,. fastened apron-wise 


tightly round the hips, and descending to the 
knees. The bell-shaped sleeves of the short 
loose jacket of Jz#a gauze, and the kerchiefs of 
the same material worn on the shoulders, and 
out-of-doors on the head, have their borders 
decorated with elaborate lace like needlework, 
Their long black tresses which, when loose, 
often reach to their ankles, are neatly coiled at 
the back of the head, where they are secured 
with gold pins and combs, often set with real 
diamonds, as are also the earrings and long 
watch-chains which the Tagal 4égante delights 
to wear. The slender stockingless feet are pro- 
tected from the dust by colored slippers con- 
sisting merely of a sole and accommodation for 
four toes, the small toe remaining outside. The 
difficulty of keeping on this very inadequate 
foot-gear, together with the use of the ¢afz, is 
probably the cause of the dragging gait which 
characterizes the native women. 

The costume of the Manila dagdy consists of 
a pair of white cotton trousers and a shirt. 
The latter may be more or less of the cut famil- 
iar to us, when made of white calico, but the 
front is elaborately embroidered, tucked or 
frilled, andthe center of the back falls in full 
kilts, ustconfined by the trousers. ‘* Camiésa 
fuera’’ (shirt outside) is the local term for this 
native fashion, which greatly scandalized an 
elderly English lady on her arrival in the 
Philippines. ‘‘Emily, my dear, don’t look!’’ 
she exclaimed to her daughter in a horrified 
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whisper, ,when the costume first met her 
shocked gaze. ‘‘ Don’t look! The servant has 
forgotten to dress himself!’’ The *‘shirt out- 
side,’’ takes rather the form ofa blouse and, 
consequently, strikes a European less oddly 
when made of fzfia gauze, of the prettily striped 
silk gauze, or of hempen tissue (adaca), all of 
which are of native manufacture. With these 
the native pure and simple wears a black mush- 
room-shaped, sun-proof and water-proof hat, 
often inlaid round the brim with silver in 
pretty patterns, called a sa/acote. This head- 
gear of his forefathers is discarded by the native 
in European employ for a common white straw 
hat, as he discards slippers for patent-leather 
boots. The children, boys and girls, are, on 
gala-days, made up into quaint little miniatures 
of their elders, tho ordinarily their costumes 
are either of the simplest kind, or conspicuous 
by their absence. 

At the gateway of the church has been 
erected for the occasion, with a pious prodigal- 
ity of labor, a sort of Old Temple Bar in bam- 
boo, elaborately decorated, and hung with 
myriads of tiny oil lamps. Entering the sanc- 
tuary a mass of rich ornament meets the eye, 
the image of the Virgin and the high altar 
being of solid silver, masterpieces of native 
workmanship. Before a shrine containing the 
recumbent figure of Christ, stretched on a 
couch of crimsom velvet almost hidden by gold 
ornaments, kneel a number of fervent worship- 
ers—men who, having presented themselves at 
the church door before dawn to sweep the 
floors, are entitled to the privilege of carrying 
the Sacred Image in the procession now about 
to set forth. 

For the sun has just set, and, after a few 
brief minutes of twilight, the warm, star- 
spangled night has drawn forth the population 
of the whole village; anda host of visitors from 
neighboring parishes flock in, dressed in their 
best, to take part in the festa, as they term it. 
By seven o'clock every lamp and lantern is 
aglow throughout the village; the ‘“Temple 
Bar’’ archway, and, indeed, the whole facade 
of the church, look.as if an immense swarm of 
the fireflies flitting among the tree-tops had 
suddenly clustered upon them. Private festivi- 
ties are, for the moment, suspended, attention 
being now centered upon the advancing proces- 
sion, First comes a group of children dressed 
like Early Christian Martyrs, or Fathers of the 
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Church, wearing miters and false beards, and 
carrying wooden crosses, thus fulfilling vows 
made on their behalf by their parents. With 
them are a number of black-robed figures, with 
garlands of feathery green leaves on their 
heads, said to represent Jewish turbans and 
gaberdines, and holding tapers in their hands. 
Then follow trumpeters, civil and military, 
preceding the recumbent image above men- 
tioned, which sways to and fro under the 
pressure on its bearers of the eager crowd. 
Many natives, both men and women, fall on 
their knees as the sacred object is borne past, 
apparently overcome by excessive emotion. 

Then follow images of various saints, bediz- 
ened with frippery of all kinds, and sparkling 
with jewels—diamonds, rubies and emeralds. 
The last image that figures in the procession is 
that of Our Lady of the Seven Sorrows herself, 
borne aloft in a gigantic litter, and eclipsing 
all the preceding saints and saintesses with the 
blaze of her jewels and the gorgeousness of her 
apparel. Closely behind follows the village 
band, re-enforced for the occasion by the bands 
of neighboring parishes, and playing lively 
French, Italian or Spanish airs. The rear is 
brought up by the gadre in his sacerdotal robes; 
the Godernadorcillo of Paco, wearing a short 
black jacket over his camisa fuera and a ‘‘chim- 
ney-pot’’ hat, and carrying his silver-knobbed 
staff of office, attended by his lieutenant and 
the Cadezas, or Headmen. A long double line 
of natives accompany the procession, men and 
boys on one side, women and girls on the 
other. As they make the tour of the village 
the blaze of their tapers lights up as they pass 
the deep foliage on either side and overhead, 
where the decorative arches of lamp-studded 
verdure span the road at intervals, while rock- 
ets shoot up now and again from garden or 
azotea. After an hour or so the crowd, with 
its tapers, images and band, re-enters the 
church for the final benediction, sallying forth 
again to devote the rest of the evening to fes- 
tivity. 

The Godbernadorcilloand the Cadezas keep open 
house on these occasions, and any visitor, 
known or unknown, is, on politely saluting the 
hostess, made welcome. So, following native 
custom, we make our bow to the ‘“ Little Gov- 
ernor’s’’ dusky lady and are assigned seats of 
honor in the reception-room, where dancing 
has already begun to the music of piano and 
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harp. The company is decidedly ‘‘ mixed ’’ in 
more senses than one. Dancing the graceful 
habanera with a coarse-looking Chinese mestzzo 
is a charming little creature with apparently 
Spanish blood in her veins, who glances at us 
with a piquant yet modest expression as she 
sways slowly past. Being a mestiza, she does 
not wear the tightly swathing /az of her Indian 
sisters, and her fuil silken saya sways to and fro 
with a bewitching ‘‘froufrou’’ through this 
dreamy Spanish dance. They are followed by 
a couple composed of the Godernadorcillo’s 
daughter, a dusky, high-cheek-boned but 
bright-eyed and amnuable - looking damsel, 
dressed in the hight of Tagal fashion, and a 
Hijo del Pazs, or native-born Spaniard. 

But the music ceases, and chairs and fans 
are in great requisition, as are also cool drinks 
and cigars, the latter accepted and smoked with 
equal enjoyment by men andwomen We de- 
cline, with many apologies, the cordially given 
invitation to supper, and sally forth to view the 
out-of-door festivities. Not far away is an 
al-fresco theater, with a stage built of bamboo, 
the dramatic representation being of the char- 
acter of the Miracle Plays of the Middle Ages. 
The clown is never absent from these perform- 
ances; the prompter is very much em evidence; 
ard all the seats are free. The grand pyrotechnic 
display of the Caste/, a tall bamboo erection in 
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the form of a tower to which are attached fire- 
works of every description, brings the evening’s 
festivities to a close. We pass, as we drive 
homeward, numerous /zendas by the roadside 
for the sale of refreshments, and attached to 
some of these are billiard-saloons whence the 
click of the balls can be heard. But there is no 
riot or approach to excess of any kind, nor is 
decorum ever offended by word or gesture; 
rowdyism and vulgarity being foreign ‘to the 
nature of these amiable and docile natives of the 
Philippine Islands. The gay chattering crowd, 
most of whom are now wending their way 
homeward on foot, at the warning cry of 
‘*Tabi!” from the drivers of the vehicles which 
overtake them readily make way, sometimes 
losing their slippers in their haste, and return- 
ing with shouts of laughter to seek them on the 
dusty road. 

Every parish and village in the island has its 
festival on the anniversary of its patron saint, 
the proceedings varying only according to the 
wealth of the community celebrating it. The 
only one, however, rivaling that of Paco is the 
feast of Binondo, the vast northern suburb of 
Manila, held in October, when the city clergy 
and the military bands take part in the proces- 
sion, and the illuminations are on a magnificent 
scale. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY A FLOOR CORRESPONDENT. 


Two things have made this closing week of 
Congress memorable in the history of the na- 
tion. The first was the great naval victory at 
Santiago; the second, the passage by the Sen- 
ate of the House resolution annexing Hawaii 
to the United States. 

Thirty years ago, when in the Bureau of 
Rolls and Archives, in the State Department, I 
had charge for a while of the original draft of 
the Declaration of Independence. On one 
Fourth of July I celebrated the day by reading 
that Declaration alone in the State Department. 
But this year, tho the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was not forgotten, it was the tre- 
mendous proclamation by the guns of our fleet 
off Santiago that all men are created equal and 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 


certain inalienable rights—it was this thunder- 
ing declaration by Schley and Sampson, that 
Cuba should be free, which made the Fourth of 
July in Washington a memorable day. On 
Saturday and Sunday things seemed rather 
blue here. The heavy loss sustained by Gen- 
eral Shafter’s army without decisive result, 
promised a rather sober holiday; but Sampson’s 
dispatch, announcing the Fourth of July present 
to the nation of the destruction of the Spanish 
fleet, set Washington wild with joy. As when 
the news of Dewey’s victory came from Manila, 
so again the marble halls of the War and Navy 
Departments resounded with cheers. I sus- 
pect that the amount of noise on the Fourth, 
which made the city seem as if it were the. 
scene of a battle itself, was owing to the 
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exhilarating effect of this victory. The House 
was not in session; but the Senate was. Sena- 
tor Turpie, of Indiana, had read the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and in commenting on 
it paid a special tribute to Benjamin Franklin. 
Senator Allen, of Nebraska, had resumed his 
speech on Hawaii, well wadded with newspaper 
extracts of fire-cracker or pop-gun remonstrance, 
when Senator Frye sent Sampson’s dispatch to 
the desk to be read. The announcement of 
the victory was greeted with applause in the 
galleries and on the floor. Tho applause in ex- 
citing times may burst from the galleries in the 
Senate, it rarely occurs on the floor. But 
Sampson’s dispa'ch was too exhilarating for the 
sober, undemonstrative dignity of the Senate, 
and the impulsive outburst which followed 
showed where the hearts of even the non-war- 
loving Senators were. Nothing but a chamber 
of dummies or statues could have remained 
silent when this echo to the Declaration of In- 
dependence went up from. the desk. One of 
the most grateful aspects of the victory is that 
only one American was killed. It was hardly 
to be supposed.that it was even possible to re- 
peat the victory at Manila with the same im- 
munity from disaster for the American fleet. 
The victories at both of these places show just 
as really as the battle between David and Go- 
liath that heavy armor is not so important, after 
all, as good gunnery. But with all our exulta- 
tion here there have been kindly feelings for 
the brave Cervera; and Lieutenant-Commander 
Wainwright’s greeting, as he received him 
aboard his vessel, recalls the noble heroism and 
manly generosity of Stephen Decatur. 

But think of having applause on the floor of 
the Senate twice in one week! What will the 
walls of that chamber think of such a strain upon 
their responsive power? The first time it was a 
spontaneous outburst of the Senators them- 
selves. The second time it was the applanse of 
the members of the House who crowded in on 
Wednesday afternoon, July 6th, when it was 
known that the Senate was about to take a vote 
on the Hawaiian question. It was curious to 
see how the lofty, balloon-like opposition finally 
collapsed and came down with surprising sud- 
denness. Senator Mason had made a declara- 
tion of his personal independence on the 
Fourth of July, by calling the Senate a ‘‘ fos- 
silized debating society, the only parliamentary 
body in the world where the minority is the 
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boss; the only parliamentarv body in the world 
where the majority cannot govern; the only 
body in the world where there is no such thing 
as an ending of eternal talk.’’ Senator Ma- 
son, with his customary frankness, admitted 
that he had sometimes been in the business 
of filibustering himself when a member 
of the House, and when Senator Allen 
asked him for a_ definition of filibus- 
ter, he answered: ‘‘It is when we set 
our mouths going and leave them a week or 
two without any intellectual exercise.’’ So far 
as the dignity of the Senate is concerned, Sen- 
ator Mason is something like a bull in a china 
shop, and would undoubtedly like to smash a 
good many Senatorial traditions if he could. 
The tradition which forbids a closure in the 
Senate runs back to 1806. When Vice-Presi- 
dent Hobart read his inaugural address he 
hinted at che need of limitation of debate. New 
Senators are very apt to bring in early in their 
career some resolution or proposition in that 
direction; but after a while, either because they 
settle into a state of hopeless passivity or be- 
cause they find talking so exhilarating, nothing 
is done with the resolutions. They are re- 
manded to the oblivion of their predecessors. 
It would seem, however, that it might be possi- 
ble to make a rule which would combine free- 
dom and limitation, so that every Senator 
might have a chance to speak on a subject if he 
wished, while at the same time a definite period 
should be fixed for a vote. 

The Hawaiian question was, however, dis- 
posed of without disturbing the senatorial tra- 
dition of freedom of speech. It became evident 
on Wednesday that the stream of talk which 
the opposition had threatened to keep up was 
running low, and Senator Allen’s was not the 
only speech which was thinned out by a water 
gruel of newspaper quotation, ladled out by the 


clerk at the desk. On Wednesday afternoon, . 


about four o’clock, the news came to this side 
of the House that the Senate was about to take 
a vote. The House soon after finished its con- 
sideration of the amendments to the Deficiency 
Bill, and members hurried over to the floor of 
the Senate. The galleries were fairly filled by 
an influx of teachers, who have come to attend 
the National Educational Convention. Before 
the bill could reach its final passage it was pep- 
pered by a steady fire of amendments; but the 
original resolution was amendment proof, and 
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these new propositions fell as harmlessly as shot 
from Cervera’s fleet. They were resolutely and 
steadily voted down, and finally a motion was 
made to substi ute the treaty for the joint resu- 
lution. Thisalsofailed. It will be remembered 
that when the treaty failed to pass the Senate, 
its very words were embodied in the joint reso- 
lution passed by the House. A final vote on 
the passage of this resolution by the Senate— 
42 to 21—was exactly a two-thirds vote—just 
the vote the treaty needed for its ratification. 
Thus the treaty goes forth to the country, 
not only ratified by a two-thirds vote of 
Senate, but also with the ratification of the 
strong vote of the House of Representatives, 
which, if the Senate had passed the treaty in the 
first place, would not have been necessary. 
Hawaii is thus joined by a double cord—a 
House cable and a Senate cable; and before this 
letter is mailed to-night the President of the 
United States will probably have added his 
signature and the transaction will be complete. 
It will not be lorg hereafter before a physical 
cable will be laid from San Francisco to Hono- 
lulu sothat the Sandwich Islands will seem but 
a suburb of San Francisco. It has taken more 


than fifty years for these beautiful isles, devel- 
oped under the fostering care of citizens of the 
United States, to come into the unity as they 
have long been in the fellowship of our Repub- 


lic. Those who croaked over the acquisition of 
Alaska and filled the air with lamentations over 
Mr. Seward's reckless extravagance, have long 
since been silenced. It is not any more likely 
that the opponents of Hawaiian annexation 
will have any better opportunity to say ‘‘I told 
you so.’’ Indeed, Hawaii comes in with a 
government already organized and administered 
while the criminal laws of the United States 
have not yet been extended over Alaska. The 
latter was, politically speaking, a rude, undt- 
gested lump, and it has taken some time to as- 
similateit, The process has not been danger- 
ous, but it is not yet complete. Hawaii, on 
the other hand, will be no more troublesome 
than Nevada, probably much less so. 

And now Congress has practically come toa 
close. With the raising of the flag over Hawaii 
it will be pulled down from the flagpole of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, not 
in token of surrender but of victory. Before 
this letter 1s transmuted into cold type the sec- 
ond session of the Fifty-fifth Congress will have 
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adjourned. With this sentence I lay down my 
functions as a prophet. It may not be inap- 
propriate, however, to add a few sentences as 
a historian. 

Looking back over this session it may be said 
that no member in either chamber dreamed at 
its opening of the great responsibilities which 
were suddenly to come upon us all. War had 
been, indeed, a dim specter which had fiitted 
from time to time across the political horizon, 
and had appeared as a dark silhouet in the 
President’s messages, of Cleveland and McKin- 
ley; but no one really thought that this cloudy 
specter wou'd materialize into hard fact. Last 
summer at Newcastle, England, I saw the 
launching of a great steel dry dock, bought by 
the Spanish Government for Havana, and which 
was subsequently towed across the ocean. I 
remarked facetiously to Mr. Clark, the en- 
gineer, that as we needed dry docks very much 
in this country, the simplest way for the United 
States was to declare war with Spain and cap- 
ture this floating dock on the way over. It was 
a random, and, of course, a wild suggestion. 
And now it looks as if that same dock 
towed into the harbor of Havana would, be 
fore long, fall into the hands of the United 
States. 

When Congress took its recess last Decem- 
ber and until the middle of January the civil- 
service question had crowded everything else 
out, Cuba was but a small speck in the sky. 
How rapidly things developed, the focalization 
of attention on Havana brought about by the 
sad disaster of the ‘‘ Maine,” the swift compli- 
cation of international relations which followed, 
the failure of diplomatic intercourse to settle 
them, the eventual appeal of the President of 
the United States for authority to intervene 
with the Army and Navy of the United States, _ 
if necessary—all this is well shown to your 
readers. But only those of us who have been 
on the floor and who have had access to the 
inner rooms of the White House, know the 
immense responsibility which was cast, not only 
upon the President of the United States, but 
on every member of Congress. There are men 
who have been in Congress for more than twenty 
years, but none of them ever had a more solemn 
vote to cast than on the eventtul night when the 
President, by the final action of both houses, 
was given the authority he asked. Congress 
did not declare war, but it gave an ultimatum 
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to Spain similar to that which William H. Sew- 
ard gave to Louis Napoleon in Mexico. There 
were a few who believed that Spain would ac- 
cept it. I was not one of them; but it made no 
d‘fference in my vote. Twenty-five years be- 
fore General Grant was on the verge of inter- 
vention; but we tided over the crisis. The 
question was postponed, not settled. I, for 
one, am glad that it is to be settled in this 
century. Spanish sovereignty has been main- 
tained so long in Cuba simply because the 
United States has protected Spain in her pos- 
sessions. Had we allowed Bolivar to free 
Cuba, as he had freed the South American re- 
publics, we should have been saved the Cuban 
question for the last eighty years. 

The war appropriations, which run to Janu- 
ary Ist, 1899, amount to about $360,000,000, 
including the $50,000,000 first voted to the 
President. The other appropriation bills range 
about the same as in recent years, From the 
War Revenue Bill we hope to raise $150,000,- 
ooo, and look to the bond issue for the 
rest, 

Tho war measures have overshadowed this 
Congress, it has found time to doa good deal 
of routine work and to pass some measures of 
national importance. One of these is the 
Bankruptcy Bill, for which there have been many 
appeals from all parts of the country. Another 
important bill, almost lost sight of in the war- 
cry, isan act for the protection of the people 
of the Indian Territory. This practically means 
that the Indian Territory is annexed to the 
United States. As a matter of fact, Hawaii 
will come into the United States, with a scheme 
of laws better assimilated than those which 
have been in operation in the Indian Territory, 
where the United States has had a nominal 
sovereignty, but has not really extended its 
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authority over that Territory. According to 
the new bill, provision is made for the allot- 
ment of lands belonging to the different Indian 
tribes, for the building of town sites, and for 
the determination of all questions of title 
and contract growing out of Indian legislation. 
The new law is a long one, and is the result of 
much study by the Dawes Commission and a 
joint committee of the Indian Committees of 
both chambers. As four of the tribes failed to 
ratify the agreements with the Dawes Commis- 
sion, Congress has been obliged to take action. 
it has also ratified the agreement of the Dawes 
Commission with the Seminole Indians. If 
we were not so much engaged in questions of 
territory in Cuba, Hawaii and the Philippine 
Islands these important questions relating to 
the vexed problem of the Indian Territory would 
have received more attention. 

As to sins of omission, as to what Congress 
did zot do, you may get some idea from the 
following facts. In the Senate 4,851 bills have 
been introduced and in the Huuse 1o0,gII, 
making a total of 15,762. The number ot bills 
passed up to this day noon (Thursday, July 
7th), within twenty-six hours of the proposed 
adjournment of Congress, is as follows: 178 
public bills, 384 private, 50 public resolutions, 
4 private resolutions, a total of 616 laws out of 
nearly 16,000 bills. In the House there were 
639 reports of committees on bills and 1,402 
in the Senate, a total of 3,051, showing that 
only one-fifth of the measures reported favora- 
bly to Congreas by committees were really 
passed. What would have happened to the 
country if these nearly 16,000 bills had passed 
I will not undertake to say; but it is true that 
Congress sometimes serves the country as much 
by failing to enact as it does by resolving to do 
sO. 





SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES: THE MAN. 


BY E. WINGATE RINDER. 


THF great artist, whose sudden death has 
caused such wide-spread sorrow, a sense, too, 
of the cleavage of one of the few remaining 
links with an interesting past, possessed a most 
impressive personality. This is by no means al- 
ways the case with men of outstanding power. 
The sum of a man’s qualities, physical, mental, 
spiritual, mingling together in an illusive yet 


nevertheless very real tide of emotion, the 
thing which we call personality, may be, very 
often is, quietly potent without, to the occa- 
sional outside observer, being impressive. But 
one could not meet Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 
hardly could one see a portrait of him—that 
painted by his friend Mr. Watts, for instance— 
without becoming conscious that here was a 
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man marked out from his fellows. Behind the 
splendid forehead, the pensive yet penetrating 
eyes, one knew instinctively that there existed 
a world which if less tangible to some than the 
external world we look out upon, was certainly 
quite as real to the artist himself, and more po- 
tentin the shaping of his life. If tocreate within 
one’s self a world of beauty and romance, of ex- 
quisite forms rhythmically ordered, ii herein lies 
the secret of wisdom,then Burne-Jones possessed 
it. Ever haunted by such visions a man can- 
not pass painlessly through life; the warring 
between the real and the ideal always has caused, 
always will cause* pain. But not therefor 
would the poet sacrifice his dream, the musi- 
cian his composition, the artist his picture. 
Paramountly Burne-Jones valued his art, 
the art that he pursued with such _ un- 
flinching devotion, with unquestioned loyalty. 
The many who are interested in his life have 
only to turn to his art to see it revealed as 
nothing else can reveal it. Even the abrupt 
transitions from style to style, from standpoint 
to standpoint, mystifyingly present in the case 
of many men do not here confuse. From the 
first Burne-Jones pursued on ideal which did 
but become more perfectly visualized, more 
vividly present as he followed it. Now that he 
has passed from our midst it would certainly 
savor of iniquitous curiosity toattempt to draw 
aside the curtain that all along has veiled his 
private life. Some years ago he said: ‘‘My 
public life belongs to the nation, and I will 
gladly answer any questions you like to ask 
about it. My private life, on the other hand, I 
regard as my own. It puzzles me much ”"—and 
this with a sigh that betokened how vulgar and 
despicable he himself deemed the attitude—‘‘to 
know what special interest the public can take 
in the ordinary domestic life of a man, whether 
he is known well in his public capacity or not. 
My pictures are for the people; my inner life 
for myself and for my friends.’’ Surely the 
often-expressed wish of a man, respected while 
he lived, should not be violated simply because 
his voice cannot now be raised in protest. 
Those who insist upon discovering the hered- 
itary sources of a man’s genius will find an in- 
teresting problem in the case of Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones. The passion for art that has 
dominated his life was, if not non-existent, at 
any rate practically unexpressed in either of his 
parents; indeed, so far as has been ascertained, 
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the quest of the beautiful, whether in music, 
language, line or color, is not discoverable 
among his ancestors, On the other hand, 
Edward Richard Jones had, as his by no means 
unique surname implies, Welsh blood in his 
veins. Matthew Arnold—in passing it may be 
remarked that he, like Burne-Jones, died al- 
most without warning—has spoken of the nat- 
ural magic of the Celt; and many recent writers 
have directed attention to his impressibility and 
marvelous receptivity. It may be here we have 
an indication of the source of Burne-Jones’s 
power. Swift to apprehend, capable, too, to 
convey pictorially that which was imaged with- 
in, he shared with the Celt a certain melan- 
choly, a certain wistful wonder, tinging with 
sadness many of his works. According to an 
able present-day exponent in letters of the Celtic 
tradition, a characteristic of the race is its un- 
quenchable desire for the apotheosis of all 
things. Without accepting this theory in its 
entirety, it seems to me that an explanation of 
the note of deep sorrow to be found in so much 
Celtic work is, that as pain and sorrow are in- 
tegral parts of human life, a suggestion of them 
is required to round off and complete those 
worlds in little which the artist ever aims to re- 
veal. Here, not improbably, we have the key 
to what has been called Burne-Jones’s pessi- 
mism. 

In Birmingham, where he was born, there 
was little of beauty to attract the eye or stimu- 
late the imagination, To-day, as well as being 
a center of commerce, the city affords shelter 
to the arts. His home was typical of middle- 
class Protestantism, somewhat narrow in its 
outlook, almost wholly unconcerned with the 
mysterious so-called intangibilities, save those 
pertaining to religion, upon which imagination 
feeds. Dumbly he seems to have searched for 
intellectual sustenance of the kind he required, 
and it came to him at King Edward’s School 
when Homer and Virgil were placed in his 
hands. Without exaggerating boyish emotions 
those wonderful myths and legends awakened 
responsive chords in his heart, chords once 
touched that ever afterward vibrated there. 
and later controlled his artistic career. Oxford 
again, with its atmosphere not only of culture 
but of old-time romance, moved him deeply 
when he entered Exeter College, with the object 
of taking orders; and here he formed, perhaps, 
the greatest friendship of his life. 
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William Morris and Edward Burne-Jones 
entered Exeter College simultaneously. The 
bond of sympathy soon formed was of an en- 
during kind, not because of identity of dispo- 
sition, but because, with a common platform 
to meet upon, the one man was complementary 
to the other. Almost it was, because of the 
kinship of spirit, as if a new world opened up 
to each, seen across the angle of the other’s 
temperament. Strange as it may seem, Wil- 
liam Morris's enthusiastic espousal in later life 
of the people’s cause had its counterpart in his 
friend’s keen interest in social questions, Out- 
side restraints were irksome to Burne-Jones; 
and asin after years the restraints necessary 
to the successful working of a society proved 
often all but intolerable, so the routine of col- 
lege life, added to the lack of enthusiasm of 
many of his fellows, disappointed the ardent 
youth. As every one knows, it was by a little 
woodcut signed D. G. R. in the small volume 
of poems by William Allingham, and the inti- 
macy with Dante Gabriel Rossetti which fol- 
lowed thereupon, that Burne-Jones elected to 
leave the university without taking his de- 
gree, and to abandon all thought of the 
clerical profession. The story has been told, 
but it is worth repeating, how he took ad- 
vantage of the Christmas vacation, 1853, to 
attend the evening classes at the Workingmen’s 
College, Great Ormond Street, London. With 
a modesty that never forsook him, Burne- 
Jones awaited anxiously the arrival of his hero 
Rossetti, but at first he shrank from a personal 
introduction. With admiring wonder he 
watched Rossetti arrive and take part in the 
evening’s work, and without the aid of words 
he knew that a fresh and potent influence had 
come into his life. It is not within the scope 
of my present purpose to allude to the devel- 
opment of Burne-Jones’s art, first under the 
guidance of Rossetti, and later, after his pre- 
Raphaelite master, by tearing up some sketches 
of his own, had indicated that he could teach 
Burne-Jones no more, upon his own initiative. 
An outstanding characteristic of the man was 
that whatever obloauy was cast upon him, how- 
ever little understood was his work by the gen- 
eral public, that was no reason for the aban- 
donment of endeavor on the lines that he felt 
tobe his own. Thisis the certitude of purpose 
that sustained him, as it has sustained others, 
this the assurance that enabled him finally to 
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create for others some fragments of that world 
of beauty, some pages from that world of ro- 
mance, present in himself. Looking back, 
many think they discern a less prosaic spirit in 
the past than that by which we are at present 
surrounded. But whether or not this be so, a 
life such as the one we are contemplating, of 
high aim worthily followed, of stedfast belief 
in theefficacy of single-mindedness, such a life 
is profitable to study. 

Unlike many of his fellow-artists, Burne- 
Jones did not attempt to express himself pub- 
licly in any other way than through his art. 
‘There is the work,”’ he would say; ‘‘if its 
appeal is not felt, then no words of mine, no 
theorizing, are of avail.’’ Certainly the, to him, 
not least painful incident in his life was when 
he was called to give evidence in the celebrated 
Whistler trial. But, under compulsion, he 
voiced his opinions fearlessly. Asked whether 
he considered detail and composition essential 
to a work of art, he answered: ‘‘ Most certainly 
Ido.’’ ‘* Then what detail and composition 
do you find in this Nocturne ?” to which Burne- 
Jones replied: ‘* Absolutely none.’’ But, as 
has been said, this evidence was given under 
the compulsion of the court, it was rut volun- 
teered in the public press, or elsewhere. 

Another characteristic that marks this artist 
out from many modern craftsmen is this: he 
contributed a picture to an exhibition when it 
was completed, when he had made it as perfect 
as infinite thought and study could make it, 
and this frequently was not a matter of days or 
months but of years; he seldom or never -exe- 
cuted a work primarily to exhibit at a given 
show. The distinction is far reaching in its 
results. That Burne-Jones was a man of cul- 
ture apart from his art goes without saying. 
Besides the wide scope of reading, and some- 
thing more than mere reading, essential to the 
pictorial interpretation of the old myths and 
legends, as, too, of Chaucer’s tales, and the 
like, he was no mean philologist; and the late 
James Russell Lowell, an intimate friend, 
alluded, enthusiastically, to the artist’s culture 
and to his deep knowledge of general literature. 
Of his several residences in London, I will 
make mention of one only, the quiet 
retreat wherein he spent his last days. 
Curicusly enough, about a century before 
Burne-Jones occupied it, Samuel Richardson 
lived in Grange House, North End, then known 
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as Salem House, Fulham. It would be difficult 
to conceive of two men more dissimilar than 
the diffuse, over-circumstantial novelist of last 
century, and the half-wistful, half-enthusiastic, 
and always single-minded artist of our own 
time. Yet from the same windows the two 
men looked out upon the selt-same garden; in 
the same rooms that saw Richardson surround— 
ed by groups of feminine worshipers, Burne— 
Jones dreamed out and executed some of his 
most wonderful canvases, and entertained in 
his infinitely amusing way his circle of intimate 
friends. Allusion may be made to a little- 
known side of the artist’s character. He had 
the saving grace of humor. As a friend of 
forty-six years’ standing relates, no man could 
say quainter things; in no man did jests, 
whimsical imaginings, or ludicrously funny 
exaggerations bubble up more spontaneously, 
and nothing afforded him or his friends greater 
pleasure, of a boyish, good-natured kind, than, 


when serious work was thrown aside, thus to 
indulge in light-hearted badinage. The artist 
would, too, give expression to humorous 
thoughts in caricature—that, perhaps most 
rapid, and at any rate in the case of .an 
aable draftsman, most entertaining form of fun. 

A loyal friend, whose comradeship was ac- 
counted high honor, sweet of disposition, ab- 
solutely destitute of sordid tendencies, gener- 
ous alike in his instincts and his actions, diffi- 
dent and withdrawing, yet possessed of an in- 
ward assurance of the worth of his own en- 
deavor, tender and forgiving, if at times some- 
what intolerant of restraint, these are one. or 
two of the characteristics of the great artist, 
loved by his friends, honored even by those 
who did not share his aims. His death is not 
only a loss to contemporary art, but has caused 
to a wide circle a sense of deep sorrow, not 
soon to be assuaged. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





THE FLOWERS OF THE YOSEMITE. 


BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 


How can we present the color-picture of the 
Yosemite—‘his region of marvelous beauty, 
this Paradise of the earth, full as itis of ‘ God’s 
thoughts of beauty”—the flowers? The ances- 
tors of our old time garden posies are here, 
‘glorified beyond recognition.’’ The luxuri- 
ant landscape is besprinkled everywhere with 
the loveliest combination of color. It is said 
that in this beautiful valley there are no or- 
phan flowers, for each is Nature’s own child! 
and how charmingly and daintily she paints and 
dresses her children here! To the lover of 
flowers, the view is one fine, continuous kalei- 
doscope of exquisite hues, this great plateau be- 
tween the mountains, 

The very woods are a marvel, for there is not 
one here that will not take on a perfect polish 
as of ivory, and show an endless variety of 
tints, And one soon ceases to wonder at the 
unusual hight of the trees—they are all big— 
‘“‘monarchs” in these forests. The small 
leaved oaks, so common on the last fifty miles 
of the stage route intothe valley, are burdened 
with clumps of mistletoe, that so greedily ab- 
sorb the sap of their foster-mother that the tree 
itself dies, while the strange, clinging, droop- 
ing plant, fastened upon its vitals, continues 
to live, and thrive, and grow. The mistletoe 


is aweird, peculiar growth, even among all the 
rare and curious growing things of the Yo- 
semite, 

White, sweet clover, six feet high and by the 
acre, fills the air with its sweet perfume as soon 
as we enter the valley prover. 

The common pink medicinal herb of our 
provident grandmothers—hardhack—is deep 
yellow here, and a very beautiful flower. Long 
spikes of yellow bells scatter themselves along 
the ever-varying color line. The three-petaled 
spiderwort of our New England gardens is 
common among the low-growing flowers, and 
one of the few that are blue, a rare color in 
the Yosemite, save for the lupins, which grow 
too by the acre, a mass of color, and from one; 
to three feet high—so different in habit from 
the Northern flowers. A labiate—lemon calce- 
laria—like the hothouse plant at home, is very 
common, and its delicate shades blended 
charmingly with the deeper, richer ones of 
other blossoms. The children’s wild flower of 
the North is the red honeysuckle—columbine, 
Here it is the most delicate yellow, and so very 
graceful and dainty, a bunch of them was 
beauty itself. Wild lilac and heliotrope, so- 
called, flourished under the famous ‘‘ big trees,”’ 
the species*growing nowhere else in the world, 
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Iamtold. Weelittle wild roses, too, close by, 
were curious from their very littleness. 

Then there was the Indian pink—ill named, 
for it isscarlet; in shape and profusion of petals 
it is almost a chrysanthemum. It grows in 
large patches, and in the distance looks like a 
cloth of scarlet upon the ground. Something 
beautiful, of mingled daintiness and brilliancy 
of color, seemed to salute us upon the right 
hand and upon the left, everywhere. Acres of 
azaleas were in bloom, like orchards, almost, 
and the very air was full of their sweet odor. 
The thorny but handsome mountain laurel was 
also blooming everywhere. There is a tradi- 
tion that the Savior’s crown of thorns was 
made from this plant. There were queer- 
shaped, rare blossoms, that resemble nothing I 
have ever seen save curious orchids,at the New 
York flower shows. There were very {full- 
petaled, orange-colored flowers, the exact 
counterpart of the old-fashioned marigold of 
Northern flower gardens Lilies proper made 
comparatively a small show in Nature’s con- 
servatory in the Yosemite Valley. They were 
mostly small. stray specimens; yet we found 
one tall stem holding some twenty small lilies, 
petals a delicate pink, tipped with a tiny dash 
of crimson, quite unlike the lilies of our acquaint- 
ance, yet it could be called by no other name. 

Some anemones, just coming into their fluffy 
estate, seemed like home, and a goodly variety 
of Solomon’s-seal came to light, exactly like 
those of New England. The damp places were 
all aglow at eventide with the lovely evening 
primroses, ‘‘scented from afar.” There were 
asters, double, single, purple, red and white, 
all uniting to make the color-tone beautiful 
everywhere And acreamy little star blossom 
with apparently no leaves at all, a modest little 
posy, its attractiveness all its own, nestled in 
all the out-of-the-way, soft places. There are 
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few ferns in the Yosemite, few of the family as 
known in the North; but one low shrub, related 
to the sweet fern of our fields, has a white, 
star-like blossom, and a pungent, spicy odor, 
especially when the dew is upon it. 

It seems to grow everywhere, by the road- 
side, and on the mountain-side, under the big 
trees, and in the broad sunshine, as well. It 
thrives everywhere, its very persistence is inter- 
esting. A mauve-colored four-petaled flower, 
splashed with maroon, growing about a foot 
high, giving a bright, rich coloring to the high- 
ways and by-ways, grows also abundantly, as 
we go into and through the Yosemite Val- 
ley. It is a delicate flower, striking in its un- 
usual combination of color; it makes all the 
way along interesting. Like the old-fashioned 
‘‘noon-sleep” or ‘‘four-o’clock’’ of gur old- 
fashioned flower gardens, it curls up its petals 
about four o’clock in the afternoon, regularly, 
and opens them again with the sun and the 
lark in the morning. This seemed to me one 
of the most interesting of the flowers, yet no 
one could be found who could give either its 
common or botanical name. Wild, white 
syringas, just such as we cultivate, ran riot 
everywhere, just as sweet as our own. It is 
reported that California flowers have little fra- 
grance. One should ride, some dewy morning, 
through the grand and beautiful valley, where 
the air is purity and sweetness itself, and the 
eyes have one continual feast, looking down 
upon the endless profusion of flowers, and in- 
haling their deliciousness, and up at. the grand 
old mountains, dressed in a thousand shades 
of gray and green dotted all over with bits of 
color, to the very tops, where they literally 
‘« kissthe sky.” 

The flowers are so beautiful! the view is all 
too grand for mortal to ¢ry to picture it! It 
seems almost a mockery! 





THE NEW NATIONAL OUTLOOK.* 


BY THE HON, W. T. HARRIS, 
CoMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


IT is fitting that you hold this annual session 
at the Capital of the nation. You meet here at 
an important epoch in the history of the country. 
The annual census of the United States in 1880 
showed for the first time an aggregate of over 
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fifty millions of inhabitants. It was atrue remark, 
then made by one of us in a session of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendents, that America had now 
for the first time ascended above the horizon of 
Europe. We had become visible to Great Britain 
and its peers on the Continent as a nation of 
equal rank, and to be taken account of in future 
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adjustments of the Powers of the world. In that 
year we had reached the full stature of national 
manhood, and were as strong as the strongest 
nations of Europe in numbers and wealth-produ- 
cing power. 

After another ten years—in 1890—we found 
that in effective size and strength we far sur- 
passed in wealth-producing power and in num- 
bers the largest of them. 

It has been only a question of time when we 
should take our place among the nations asa real 
power in the management of the affairs of the 
world, when we should be counted with the great 
Powers of Europe in the government of Asia, 
Africa and the Isles of the Sea. It was a moment to 
be postponed rather than hastened by the patriot- 
ic citizen. 

When our power of producing wealth is in- 
creasing out of proportion with the rest of the 
world,and when our population is swelled by 
waves of migration from Europe, why should we 
be in a feverish haste to precipitate the new era 
of close relationship with the States of Europe; 
for here is the parting of the ways and the begin- 
ning of an essentially new career. Most of what 
is old and familiar to us must change and give 
place to new interests. Once the United States 
enters upon this career all its power and re- 
sources must be devoted to adapting it tothe new 
situation and defending its line of advance; for 
it cannot move beck without national humilia- 
tion. 

And it is this very summer that the hand on 
the dial of our destiny has pointed at twelve, and 
for better or worse we have now entered upon 
our new epoch as an active agent in the col- 
lected whole of great Powers that determine and 
fix the destiny of the peoples on the planet. This. 
new era is one of great portent to the statesmen 
of America. All legislation hereafter must be 
scrutinized in view of its influence upon our inter- 
national relations. We cannot any longer have 
that smug sense of security and isolation which 
has permitted us to legislate without considering 
the effect on foreign nations. Hereafter our 
foremost national interest must be the foreign 
one and, consequently, our highest studies must 
be made on the characters, inclinations and inter- 
ests of foreign Powers. It is obvious that this 
Study requires a greater breadth of education, 
more specializing in history and in the manners 
and customs of European nations; their methods 
of organizing industries as well as their methods 
of organizing armiesand navies. We must even 
master foreign literatures and see what are the 
fundamental aspirations of the people. This 
points to the system of education in this country. 
This indicates the function of the schoolmaster 
in the coming time. 
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The new burden of preparing our united peo- 
ple for the responsibilities of a closer union with 
Europe and fora share in the dominion over the: 
islands and continents of the Orient, this new 
burden will fall on the school systems in the 
several States, and more particularly on the col- 
leges and universities that furnish the higher 
education. For it is higher education that must 
furnish the studies in history and in the psychol- 
ogy of peoples which will prepare our Ministers 
and Ambassadors abroad with their numerous 
retinue of experts and specialists thoroughly 
versed in the habits and traditions of the several 
nations. The knowledge required by our mem- 
bers of Congress and our executive departments 
will make a demand upon higher education for 
post-graduate students who have concentrated 
their investigations upon points in international 
law and the philosophy of history. Diplomacy 
will become a great branch of learning for us. 

This has been felt for some time, «ltho it has 
not been consciously realized. In the past 
twenty-five years the enrolment in higher edu- 
cation in college work alone has increased from 
590 to 1,215 in the million; it has more than 
doubled in each million of people. The post- 
graduate work of training experts or specialists 
has been multiplied by twenty-five; for it has in- 
creased from atotal of 200 to a total of 5,000 in 
the nation. 

The education of the elementary school fits the 
citizen for most of his routine work in agricul- 
ture, manufactures, commerce and mining. But 
the deeper problems of uniting our nation with 
the other great nations, and harmonizing our 
unit of force with that greater unit, must be 
solved by higher education, for it alone can make 
the wide combinations that are necessary. Shal- 
low elementary studies give us the explanation 
of that which lies near us. They help us to un- 
derstand our immediate environment, but for the 
understanding of deep national differences and 
for the management of all that is alien to our 
part of the world, deeper studies are required. 
The student must penetrate the underlying fun- 
damental principles of the world history in order 
to see how such different fruits have grown on 
the same tree of humanity. We must look to our 
universities and colleges for the people who have 
learned to understand the fashions and daily cus- 
toms of a foreign people and who have learned to 
connect the surface of their every-day life with 
the deep national principles and aspirations 
which mold and govern their individual and 
social action. Hence the significance of this 
epoch in which you are assembled to discuss the 
principles of education and its methods of prac- 
tice. There have been great emergencies, and 
great careers have opened to American teachers 
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in our former history; but you stand to-day on 
the vestibule of a still more important age. the 
age of the union of the New World with the Old 
World. 





SCIENCE. 


SomE of our bright women are rapidly ad- 
vancing to a foremost place in scientific investi- 
gation. A notable paper has recently appeared, 
prepared by Dr. Mary E. Pennington. The sub- 
ject is ‘‘a chemico-physiological study of Spirogy- 
ranitida, the green, slimy water-plant common in 
our ponds and streams in spring, and commonly 
known as ‘‘frog’s spittle.” The plant is made 
up of threads, one long cell forming a single in- 
ternode. The object of the study was to note 
continuously through the life of the plant the 
chemical changes and physiological results as 
they were developed in these single cells. The 
cells were found to be of two distinct sexual 
characters. One thread is composed of cells that 
carry on the successive generations of the plant, 
and are termed vegetating cells. On another 
thread are the conjugating cells which furnish 
the protoplasm or life-giving power to the vege- 
tative cells. When the threads approach each 
other, a tube is protruded through the cell-wall 
of the conjugating cell, and through the wall of 
the vegetating cell. The conjugating cell is full 
of tannin when preparation is made for pene- 
trating the vegetating cell; but by the time the 
tubes have nearly reached their goal the tannin 
has disappeared. By the time close contact has 
been made, the tannin disappears in both the 
giving and the receiving cells. Cells which get no 
opportunity for conjugation, and socontinue ster- 
ile, retain the tannin for a long period. This 


shows that the production of tannin in these’ 


cells is an important factor in fecundation. In 
the normal condition of Spirogyra the proteids 
give off readily trimethylamine, and, in some 
waters where the plant is abundant, sufficient to 
give a fishy taste to the liquid. Strange to say, 
this gas is not produced by the conjugating cells 
to any great extent, if at all. The tube from 
the conjugating cell does not rupture the tissue 
of the vegetating cell on reaching it, but seems 
as it were to eat its way through. A mass of 
protoplasm from the conjugating cell is pushed 
ahead of the tube and ultimately is flattened 
against the wall of the vegetaling cell, remaining 
flattened for about half a minute, when the parti- 
tion in contact is dissolved and disappears. 
Starch is then passed over to the vegetating 
cell, apparently as food for the protoplasm. The 
changes in the character of the constituents of-the 
parts of the plant under various conditions are 
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very interesting to note. The chlorin and sodium 
content of the ashes,.for instance, was ahout the 
same in this fresh-water alga, as in the seaweeds 
—so that we need not regard these products. in 
the marine alge as derived from the sea itself. 
Another extremely interesting point is that the 
chemical composition of the plant differs, ac- 
cording to the light rays the plant receives; and, 
strange to say, in view of the supposed benefit of 
blue light to vegetation generally, these rays 
barely kept the plant alive, while it soon died 
under violet ravs. Red light seemed more life- 


giving than even the ordinary white light, and 
green rays gave unusual protoplasmic activity. 


...-Much attention is now being paid by the 
naturalists and psychologists to the subject of in- 
stinct, the views of Lloyd Morgan being the most 
important, since they are based on detailed ob- 
servations. Instinct, he says, comprises those 
phases of active lite which exhibit such heredi- 
tary definiteness as fits the several members of a 
species to meet certain oft-recurring or vitally 
important needs. Intelligence enables an animal 
to meet the peculiar circumstances of its individ- 
ual existence. Instinctive acts are congenital, 
intelligent acts acquired characters. Morgan’s 
experiments on voung birds seem to prove that 
there is no inherited knowledge of suitability or 
unsuitability for food, but that everything of an 
appropriate size and at the right distance is 
pecked at and tested. Onthe other hand, the 
young birds are very quick at learning, and 
have retentive memories. Bees and wasps are 
at first seized as readily as flies or other 
palatable insects, but, on being stung bv the 
former, they remember well their appearance. 


“The sparrows, which yesterday were unaffected 
by the stealthy approach of the cat, garrulously 
scatter to-day, because they afe not the same sim- 
ple-minded sparrows that they were. The. chick 
comes into the world possessed of certain instinctive 
tendencies. with certain hereditary . directing 
threads. But atthe touch of experience its needs 
are modified or further defined. New connectin 
threads are woven in the brain. On the congenita 
basis has been built an acquired disposition. The 
chick is other than it was, and reacts to old stimuli 
with new modes ot behavior.”’ 


Such being the relations of intelligence and 
instinct, he then asks what are their rela- 
tions in the evolution of the race? How has 
the definiteness of instinctive acts been brought 
about? Has it been by natural selection; 
or are the acquired modifications of one gen- 
eration transmitted through heredity to the 
next? Is instinct inherited habit? Darwin 
and, later, Romanes admitted both; but Mor- 
gan is disposed to regard the direct transmission 
ot acquired modes of behavior as not proven. 


...-It is now well known that the-sense of 
smell is well developed in most gastropod mol- 
lusks, including snails. Mr.L.E. Adams records 
observations which distinctly show that the Eu- 
ropean slug (Limax maximus) has the sense ot 
smell. 
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LITERATURE 


CHRISTIANITY AS SEEN IN ITS 
INSTITUTIONS.* 


PROFESSOR ALLEN is one of our best writers 
on theological subjects. Hisstyle is a:tractive. 
He aoples himself to the subject in a happy 
freedom which is sure to bring him to new and 
fresh points of view, and his speculative inge- 
nuity is allowed to go just far enough to ex- 
ploit the. possibili ies of the subject, to raise 
new questions, and to kindle new interest, 
without going far enough to involve himself or 
his readers in confusion. 

The present addition to the ‘‘ International 
Theological Library ’’ will rank high among 
the volumes of that series for its freshness, in- 
genuity and usefulness to the general reader as 
well as to the special student. 

The point of view is not wholly a new one; 
but the work stands substantially on new 
ground where the reader studies the history 
and development of Christianity in very differ- 
ent relations from those which have usually 
been presented to him. 

What we have in this volume is not exactly a 
history of institutional Christianity and not at 
all a history of Christian institutions. The 
author’s point is that every Christian institution 
becomes a witness to what the faith or the 
facts were which produced it.* Taking these 
institutions as a whole, we have in them a 
mirror which reflects the age, the life, the 
faith, the realities amid which they arose and 
which are embodied in them, The word /n- 
stitutzons is expanded somewhat in its defini- 
tion to embrace creeds and doctrines as well as 
sacraments, ritual, discipline and ecclesiastical 
Organization, This is the characteristic fea- 
ture which marks the originality of Professor 
Allen's work and which gives it freshness and 
usefulness. It is hardly necessary to add that 
the basis of the history was a series of Lowell 
Lectures, delivered, we should say, about 1894. 

In its present form the volume bears marks 
of careful reconsideration and reconstruction, 
The author’s opinions are carefully balanced 
and placed in right relations with each other 





* CurIsTIAN InstiITUTIONS. By ALEXA*DER V. G. ALLEN, 
D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Episcopal 
ee School, Cambridge. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
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and in their vital connections with the main 
topic. The evidence bearing on each point 
has been restudied and with such great masters 
in the art of historical and institutional inter- 
pretation as Rothe, Baur (Frederick Christian), 
Renan, Ritschl, Hatch, Lightfoot, and lastly 
Harnack with the rediscovered Didache in his 
hands. 

The work is grouped in three general topics, 
on the Organization of the Church, its Creeds 
and its Cultusor Worship The discussion on 
all these points is characterized by candor, 
moderation and intelligence. 

Of course the vexed question of the ministry 
and its organization comes first. We can only 
give the author’s general conclusions on this 
point. He concedes that at the end of the 
second and third generations the picture is not 
complete nor the material sufficient to make it 
complete. The general outline is, however, 
clear. The ministry ofthe Apostolic age came 
by divine appointment and wasdivided into two 
ranks; first, a ministry of the word, apostles, 
prophets, teachers. It was notlocal. All the 
Christian communities shared in it. An apos- 
tle to one was an apostle to allalike. Next, in 
the second rank, came the local ministry of. 
each Christian community which was occupied 
with administrative duties. 

The striking point in Professor Allen’s theory 
of ministerial development is the gradual inver- 
sion of this order and the assumption, in the sec- 
ond century by the officers of the local church, 
of the functions of the higher ministry of the 
apostles, prophets and teachers. The key to 
the whole history he finds in the gradual recog- 
nition of the administration of ecclesiastical 
affairs as the function of highest rank in the 
ministry, and the elevation of the bishop, as the 
officer intrusted with that function, above the 
presbyter. The considerations which led to 
this change he finds in the conditions of life in 
the Russian Empire, in which the young Church 
was required to see its oppor unities and to 
take advantage of them. The forerunner of 
this change was Ignatius, who discerned its 
necessity, as coming from afar, and urged it on 
with all the energetic conviction of an Old Tes- 
tament prophet. This Ignatian bishop is, how- 
ever, still only the Congregational minister- 
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bishop of a local church, with presbyters acting 
as assistants. Ignatius believed the time had 
come when the church must organize, concen- 
trate and vest its congregational powers in the 
bishop. It was atime of great ferment. Per- 
secution was at hand. Heresy threatened. 
The times called for pilots, and so Ignatius, on 
the way to martyrdom himself, and claiming 
for himself the authority of the prophet speak- 
ing by the Spirit. lays his command on the 
churches: ‘‘Donothing without the bishop.” 

This view of the origin of the episcopal 
function in the Church is anything but sacra- 
mental. It is, on the contrary, purely admin- 
istrative or ministerial. The divine order first 
laid down in Dr. Allen's pages was in two 
groups, one of apostles, teachers, prophets, for 
instruction in the word, and the other of dea- 
cons and such other administrative officers for 
the conduct of affiairs and with the first group 
leading in importance. This order becomes in- 
verted. The more divine the life of the Church 
the more sure it will progress; immobility is 
death. By the divine authority of the life that 
was in it, and under the lead of such teachers 
as Ignatius, the Church did progress, and the 
first step in the new direction was taken when 
the administration of affairs became the high- 
est function, and the bishop was raised above 
the presbyter. This bishop, as seen in Igna- 
tius, is a far different figure from that presented 
to us by the end of the next century, and the 
evolution of the Ignatian bishop into the Cath- 
olic bishop of the Cyprian type is logically the 
next topic in Dr. Allen’s inquiry. 

This is extremely interesting and no less jn- 
genious, From an ecclesiastical point of view 
it substitutes the authority of a divine evolu- 
tion in history for that of a divine order im- 
posed from the first on the Church and laid 
down for its ministry. 

We cannot follow Dr. Allen further in his 
discussion of this vital and interesting topic. 
We only add that he pursues his study of the 
organization of the Church down through the 
great period of the Reformation, and that many 
of his readers will find his freshest and most 
useful suggestion in these chapters. His re- 
marks on the prophetic office in the Church, 
and the influences which gradually suppressed 
it, will be found particularly worthy of notice. 
The conception of monasticism and monastic 
agency has also some features of originality, 
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especially where it is presented as operating in 
a line with the old conception of the teaching 
and spiritual function of the ministry as first 
and foremost. The exhibition of the freer and 
more spiritual side of monasticism is a notable 
feature of this volume. 

The same monastic agency is introduced again, 
and with more prominence, in the Second Part or 
Book on the ‘Catholic Creeds, or the Develop- 
ment of Doctrine.” The same general method 
is pursued here which has been described above 
and with the same general results. In many 
respects it isa discussion which lets the reader 
deeper into the inner life of the Church and 
gives him more power to appreciate the real 
character and strength ofthe various influences 
that swayed it and operated in molding its 
convictions. It is an indirect way of studying 
the subject, but possibly all the more effective on 
account. : 

The same remark may be made on the meth- 
ods and results reached in the Third Book on 
‘‘Christian Worship.’’ Dr. Allen’s method 
has the one great merit of relieving the discus- 
sion from much of the heat and fever of contro- 
versy. The institutions he is studying are in 
controversy, and were shaped by controversy; 
but they survive in peace and can be studied in 
peace. They cannot be studied at all except in 
the fairest appreciation of all the influences 
that have operated in their composition, of all 
the lights and shadows that have fallen on 
them. 

We shall leave it to our readers to study the 
subject in Dr. Allen’s own pages and to form 
their own opinion as to the solidity of his con- 
clusions. As to his method there can be no 
two opinions, nor as to the broad, critical, and 
appreciative character of his study. It is an 
immensely suggestive, stimulating and encour- 
aging piece of work. It shows that modern 
scholarship is not all at sea as to results, and it 
presents a worthy view of a great and noble 
subject, the greatest and noblest of all subjects. 





MAMMALIAN ANATOMY. ParT I. Zhe Skeleton 
of the Cat Compared with Man. Copiously Illus- 
trated by 611 Figures, of which More than Five 
Hundred are Original, and Many Tables. 
By Dr. Horace Jayne. Cloth, 8vo. pp. 816. 
(J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
1898. $5.00.) 

This book represents an enormous expenditure 
of time, labor and money. It is a valuable 
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addition to our anatomic literature; and since it 
is the outgrowth of the author s practical experi- 
ence in teaching comparative anatomy, it is of 
especial worth. The conscientious study of the 
volume. together with the actual specimens, will 
provide the student with a substantial equipment 
for special work in either paleontology, osteology 
or comparative orhumananatomy. Thereseems 
no obstacle to the realization of the hape ex- 
pressed by the author, that 

“through such a text-book the study of anatomy 
might be more generally encouraged and dissemi- 
nated through our higher schools and colleges, and 
even a young student, boy or girl, working alone, 
perhaps at home, might be enabled to master un- 
aided essential facts without laboratory facilities 
and remote from the repulsiveness of the dissect- 
ing-room.”’ 

The plan of the work displays much thought 
and care in its execution. It is. briefly: 

1. To give clear, concise definitions and gen- 
eral statements of fundamental facts. 

2. To give a general idea by means of both 
figures and text of groups of bones. 

3. To describe and figure from different sides, 
including the attachments of muscles and ten- 
dons, the individual bones forming the group. 

4. Toconsider differences in form and size of 
the same bone as found in many individuals. 

5. To discuss the corresponding human bones 
and compare them with those of the cat, noting 
resemblances and differences. 

6. To trace, in the case of the skull and certain 
of the bones of the limbs, the development of 
particular bones from before birth to the adult 
condition. : 

7. To define and derive all unfamiliar terms. 
In many cases the Greek, Latin, German, and 
French names for individual bones are given. 
Thus the student gains a substantial knowledge 
of the subject, to be obtained in no other way. It 
seems unfortunate that in names derived from 
the Greek, the original letters are not retained, 
for every educated person should beableto make 
use of a Greek lexicon. 

The method of presentation is admirable. It 
progresses fromthe simple to the most complex. 
Elementary facts about joints and the structure 
of fresh and dried bones are illustrated by nu- 
merous diagrams and clear definitions. 

A feature of great value in an elementary 
work is that the author in general adheres to the 
tule ef avoiding all theoretical questions and 
confines himself to the consideration of well- 
established facts. 

Fig. 12, page 40, shows a diagram of a cross- 
section of the body and of an organ, The more 
explicit terms dorsal, ventral, lateral, proximal and 
distal are commonly employed; and it is to be 
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hoped that the succeeding volumes will exhibit 


_still more numerous and decided advances upon 


the obsolescent and artificial terminology of an- 
thropotomy. + 

The figures are original, large, clear and ac- 
curate. About 206 pages are devoted to a con- 
sideration of the cat’s skull, and the comparison 
of it with man. A novel and useful feature is 
the indication of each cranial bone upon a sepa- 
rate outline diagram of the entire skull. The 
same plan is followed in the case of certain bones 
of the limbs. There are also extensive and val- 
uable tables of measurements indicating the ex- 
tent of variations in individual bones. 

Another useful feature is that the bones of the 
face are distinguished from those of the skull 
by a difference in shading; and there are many 
pictures of individual bones of the skull and the 
face. The idea of labeling each part upon every 
drawing is of the greatest value to the student. 
The figures of the human skull and face are ex- 
ceptionally good. They are of great value to 
dental students and cranial surgeons. Fig. 281, 
p. 361, and Fig. 307, p. 386, showing sutures, sin- 
uses, antrum and nasal cavity, will be of prac- 
tical every-day use. The comparisons of cat 
with man are very interesting in themselves and, 
at the same time, by contrast, help to emphasize 
and fix in mind the form and relations of the hu- 
man parts. 

The extent of the nasal cavity and turbinal 
bones are exhaustively treated and illustrated by 
numerous cuts, of which Fig. 306. p. 385, may be 
mentioned as being particularly instructive. 
After examining them and recalling the large 
size of that portion of the cat’s brain in which 
the sense of smell is located, we no longer won- 
der at her ability to locate the whereabouts of 
the mouse that we are unable to detect. 

The subject of teeth occupies about 131 pages. 
This topic is the more interesting since the teeth 
of the two forms differ so widely in their use. , 
Human teeth are adapted for biting and crushing 
food, while the cat’s teeth are used for cutting 


. and tearing flesh. The cat’s jaws shut together 


like a pair of scissors. The discussion of the 
evolution of mammalian teeth is of general as 
well as scientific interest. It is a rare mental 
pleasure to understand how, asa result of the 
varying conditions through which the different 
classes of animals have passed in the develop- 
ment of the higher forms, the large and com- 
plex molar tooth of the highest mammals may 
have been evolved-from a single spiké-like tooth 
such as that of a fish or alligator. 

The remainder of the book, about 276 pages, 
treats of the pectoral and pelvic limbs in the 
same admirable manner as in the preceding por- 
tions. Affgood’general idea of the resemblances 
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and differences from man, can be obtained from 
the pictures alone. A very instructive compari- 
son is given in Fig. 434, p. 561, skeleton of the 
cat, and Fig. 435. p. 562. skeleton of man 
resting upon the hands and feet. Comparisen 
would be facilitated if the two were headed in the 
same direction. ; 

The absence of a bibliography and reference 
to the work of previous writers on the cat’s 
anatomy will be regretted by those who desire to 
do research work. But every student and teacher 
of anatomy is under great obligation to Dr. 
Jayne. for this most valuable contribution to 
knowledge. And each willimpatiently await the 
appearance of the remaining volumes of the 
series. 





THE HIstorRIcCAL DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN 
EUROPE FROM THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA TO 
THE PRESENT TIME. Sy Charles M Andrews. 
(G. P. Putnam's Sons. First vol. $2.50.) 

The beginnings of the historical development 
which it is the aim of this book to describe lie a 
good deal further back than the date selected 
by Mr. Andrews for his starting-point. In recog- 
nition of this fact be has devoted abouta fifth 
part of the present volume to a rapid survey of 
the quarter of acentury preceding 1815. Such 
a survey, from its very nature, must be superfi- 
cial; but this is even unnecessarily so. From it 
one would be led to suppose that France was the 
only country in Europe at that time, or at least 
that all development was confined to its bounda- 
ries orinfluence. Since this survey could not be 
more comprehensive and thorough, it would 
have been better to omit it and begin with what 
is now the third chapter. 

At the moment of the second abdication of 
Napoleon First there was, to transitory outward 
seeming. such a complete return to the old pre- 
revolutionary state of things in Europe that the 
period offers a fairly good point for beginning a 
history which attempts to give only a summary 
of historical development during a given time. 
To go at all into the causes which led to the then 
existing conditions was a task too great for the 
limits of one or two chapters, and perhaps too 
great for the amount of study which the author 
has devoted to it. 

Fault-finding is an ungracious task; but it must 
be stated that unless the succeeding volume of 
this history shall redeem the first, its defects are 
too serious to be passed over in silence. 

In the figst place, it presupposes a knowledge 
of European history, both before and during the 
nineteenth century, which it is safe to say that 
not one reader in fifty will be found to possess. 
In the second place, notwithstanding that the 
subject is one of the most interesting in all his- 
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tory, the book does not hold the reader’s atten- 
tion. Mme. de Staél once said that a great his- 
torian was already almost a statesman, even if 
he had had no training in Governmental affairs. 
With equal truth she might have said that no 
one can be a great historian who has not the 
mental grasp which. under other conditions, 
would have made him an able statesman. Mr. 
Andrews shows some of the qualities which go 
to the making of both; but his studies do not go 
tar enough, nor his thoughts deep enough to 
give him an insight into the heart of things, 
into the secret springs which set great events in 
motion. He generalizes too much and individual- 
izes too little. In all these pages there is not 
aman who lives beforeus. There is not one who 
is so depicted that if we have not known him 
before, we shall be able to recognize him save 
by name only when we meet him in other his- 
torical pages. 

In speaking of the French people Mr. Ardrews 
falls into the too general error of treating the 
whole nation asa unit. Apparently he regards 
it as all Monarchical to-day, as it was all Re- 
publican yesterday, or all Bonapartist the dav be- 
fore, and may all be Communist to-morrow. 
This view. which seesa whole nation only as one 
huge ‘‘floating vote.” is never a just one of 
France or any other country. The shoutings for 
opposing persons or policies do not come in any 
considerable proportion from the same throats, 
but from whatever faction may have temporarily 
secured the upver hand. The crowd which wel- 
comed Louis XVIII was one that had been as 
silent as the dead during the preceding score or 
more of years; that which greeted the return of 
Napoleon from Elba was of altogether other ma- 
terial; that, namely. which had been silent while 
the others were shouting. The historian who 
does not perceive so obvious a truth must be de- 
ficient in many essential points. 

To say that this book as a whole is an inade- 
quate treatment of a great subject is not so harsh 
a statement as it sounds, tor the subject is so vast 
that only a truly great historian could treat it 
adequately; but it is worse than inadequate; it is 
dull. ss 





DEMOCRACY AND SOCIAL GROWTH IN AMERICA. 
Four Lectures. Ry Bernard Moses, Ph.D. 
Professor in the University of California. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00.) 

These four lectures contain some of the best, 
boldest and strongest discussions of the tenden- 
cies of American society which has been put into 
print. Professor Moses sees deeply and truly 
into things, and his mind notes and appreciates 
what he sees. In the first lecture, for, example, 
he remarks on the tendency of democratic society 
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to develop away from democratic ideals into 
classes.. In the second lecture on ‘‘ Conflict and 
Socialism” he shows reasons for believing that 
the hope of realizing social equality and socialism 
is likely to be delusive, aad that there is no sign 
in the advances toward socialism which have 
been made thus far of a break down in the distinc- 
tion between those who contribute to the national 


wealth and those who merely live upon it. At the . 


same time he admits that large advances have 
been made in the socialistic direction, tho he 
points out that this advance is due largely to the 
development of the idea and principle of co-oper- 
ation. The chapter on ‘* Education and Democ- 
racy’’ is perhaps the most important of the four. 
The point in this lecture is that while free 
education cannot be relied on to bring the 
nation up to anything more than a standard of 
mediocrity or to make them competent to pro- 
nounce on the details of public policy and action, 
it can be relied on to make them competent to 
elect the best mento perform these offices, so that 
what we need is not less education for the people 
but a new ideal of what is required to fit a man 
for the conduct of affairs and the training of a 
body of men who are competent to deal with the 
complex conditions of sucial and political society. 
On this point the author bases an argument for 
the support of fully equipped universities and 
discharges an unkind Parthian arrow at some of 
the ‘‘ smaller colleges of the country ” as being 
“ chartered opponents of true education. . . . 
established in the interest of personal pride, 
local prejudice or denominational zeal. . . 
Whatever influence they exert is in favor of ma- 
king superficial knowledge general.” 

The closing lecture contains some hints on the 
preservation of the democratic spirit. Among 
them is a clear recognition of what religion alone 
can do in this direction. Professor Moses says 
truly that social problems cannot be met by in- 
tellectual solution, alone. The influence of char- 
acter and of religion on character is all potent 
here, and most of all is this true in democratic 
society, for-there it is that what the popular char- 
acter is counts for the most in the final result. 





Kinc ARTHUR AND THE TABLE-ROUND: Tales, 
Chiefly after the Old French of Crestien. of 
Troyes, withan Account of Arthurian Romance, 
and Notes. By William Wells Newell. (Two 
volumes. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

Ever since the interest of the literary world 
was deepened in the complex questions of the ori- 
gin of Sir Thomas Malory’s materials for his 

‘Morte d' Arthur,” the desirability of a transla- 

tion into English of the French tales of old Cres- 

tien de Troyes has been pointed out, Mr. 
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Newell seems to be quite the pioneer,after all, in 
a pious and delightful literary service. Five of 
the famous poems of the obscure but gifted Cres- 
tien have been preserved tous. In such large 
part they deal with the same personages and 
incidents of the fabled King Arthur and his 
Round-Table champions, *‘ the lives, deaths and 
dolorous departings out of this world of them 
ali,’’ that, according to Malory, Crestien’s lend- 
ings to Malory or Malory’s borrowings from 
Crestien (as from Welsh sources) must always 
count for much in the tangle of learned argument. 
The publication, a few seasons ago, of a new 
edition of Malory, justified us in making in 
this journal a long résumé of the questions of the 
priority and the sources of the Arthurian Leg- 
ends. To that article at least, as well as to Mr. 
Newell’s preface, the reader may be referred, 
rather than expect a further recital of one of the 
most intricate matters in the story of early ro- 
mantic fiction—tho Mr. Newell’s new contribu- 
tion tempts us much to start infor at least its 
major pros and cons. Mr. Newell in this transla- 
tion puts Crestien’s archaic French into excel- 
lent old—but not too old—English, much the 
English of Malory in a modern orthography. 
He does his work in prose; a wise reserve. The 
tales here given substantially complete, are 
three, ‘‘ Erec and Enide’’(which we know espe- 
cially by Tennyson’s ‘*Geraint,’”’ the English 
poet changing the hero’s name), ‘‘ The Knight of 
the Lion” and ‘‘ Percival li Gallois.’”” From these 
three, Mr. Newell has discarded only a few 
lesser episodes, easily and gracefully summar- 
ized, so that the reader has no loss nor sense of 
it. The long movement of Crestien’s ‘‘ Cligés’’ 
and ‘‘The Wanderings of Gawain’’ are, how- 
ever, represented but by selectiuns; on the whole 
a judicious resource in a relatively populat pres- 
entation. Some translations from the French 
original of ‘‘ Merlin,” ‘‘ Lancelot” and’ so 
on, as well as a kind of concluding fragment 
taken from Dr. Furnivall’s ‘‘ middle-English” 
edition of Malory round out Mr. Newell’s volumes 
effectively, if not strictly on the lines of his task. 
Toit, as a general result, we are glad to give 
great commendation. The very spirit and even 
the very diction of Crestien are reflected. A 
version in—unrhymed—''line by line’”’ shape 
might have been more pleasing to the Arthurian 
enthusiast; but it would not be read as much or 
with such a sense of the story’s quality as Mr. 
Newell's capital prose affords. We will say here 
too, that we wishthat Mr. Newell had givena title 
to soimoortant a performance, of more dignity 
and individuality. and certainly of directer ref- 
erence to Crestien’s chronicles. Those who are 
interested in comparing a literary development 
will be vastly fascinated by setting Crestien and 
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Malory and Wolfram of Eschenbach (lately trans- 
lated) and their Mabinogion side by side, not to 
speak of opening their Tennyson as well; and so 
tracing likeness and unlikeness, originality and 
imitation, refinement working over crudeness, 
and imagination working uponimagination. Mr. 
Newell’s introductory essay is the fruit of thor- 
ough scholarship in his special field, like his labor 
as a translator and adapter. He has done litera- 
ture a serious and charming service. In their 
dress, the volumes preserving it are worthy of it, 
substantial enough yet graceful in suggestions. 


THE DECORATION OF HOUSEs. 
ton and Ogden Codman, Jr. 
ner’s Sons. $4.00.) 

Since the publication of ‘‘ The House Beauti- 
ful” Americans interested in the construction and 
furnishing of refined homes have had no offering 
brought to them of equal value with this. The 
scope of this present work is different and relates 
more exclusively tothe decoration and furnish- 
ing of dwellings. As a work which is rendered as 
a service to beauty should be this volume. is 
itself beautiful in form, in execution, and in the 


By Edith Whar- 
(Charles Scrib- 


great refinement of its rich and numerous illus-- 


trations. Itis an attempt to connect architec- 
ture and decoration. The author breaks away 
at the very threshold from the notion that house 
decoration is merely the superficial application 
ofornament. The view presented in this book 
is that all must gotogether, architectural propor- 
tion, the purpose and uses of the house and rooms, 
and the other facts of its situation and character. 
Naturally, the illustrations are drawn for the 
most part from rich and costly examples; but they 
are used only because they illustrate the point 
better and bring out the principles that should 
control the furnishing of more simple dwellings. 
The volume begins with a chapter on ‘‘ Rooms in 
General.’’ Thenin succession we have others 
on ‘‘Walls,” ‘‘ Doors,” ‘‘ Windows,” ‘‘ Fire- 
places,’”’ ‘‘Ceilings and Floors,” ‘* Entrance 
and Vestibule,’ ‘‘ Hall and Stairs,’’ ‘‘ The 
Drawing Room, Boudoir a d Morning Room,”’ 
‘Gala Rooms,” and so on through every 
variety of apartment required for the comfort or 
convenience of a family. Each topic is developed 
in the historical manner, and these historical 
sketches will attract many readers to the book 
who will feel that the construction, decoration 
and furnishing is wholly beyond their reach. It 
is, at all events, a matter of interest to all curious 
and active minds to know how such fixtures in 
our homes as dining-table, mantel, chairs and 
the other features and conveniences of the house 
were developed into the modern form. The 
American house is a development of the middle- 
class English house. It cannot be transformed 
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into a nobleman’s residence by adding new rooms. 
Social usages must be changed before the Italian 
palazzo can be useful in this country. We have 
no grand society whose occupation isto fill the 
stately gala rooms which appear so stiff and cold 
in their empty uselessnéss. Doors, windows, 
floors, wainscots, have all passed through a 
process of historical development and adaptation 
to social life which the reader, curious as to such 
matters, will find traced for him in Miss Whar- 
ton’s beautiful volume. He will find in her, also, 
a guide who appreciates simplicity, and who has 
conducted her readers into the palaces of nobles, 
kings and princes, not to teach them to pine for 
what they find there, but to teach them the greater | 
lesson that, after all, what satisfies the mind there 
will satisfy itas much and as long in the simple 
relations of simpler life. 


THE MAN WHO FEARED GoD FOR NOUGHT. 
Otis Carey. 

50 cents. ) 
This unique little volume on fine silk paper, 
and printed in Japanese fashion on the one side 
of a folded and uncut leaf cover,comes to us from 
the Okayama Orphan Asylum, Japan. It is a 
rendering of the Book of Job, which undertakes 
to reproduce the literary form in combination 
with the dramatic structure. It is not a new 
translation, but a reconstruction of the text to 
bring out the author's conception. 


By 
(Fleming H. Revell Company. 


He says: 

‘*We might, after the fashion of playbills, write 
out casts of characters for the drama as it is played 
from time to time: 

JOB, a Man in theological perplexity, 

ELIPHAZ, a venerable Theologian and 
deep Thinker, 

BILDAD, a Traditionalist who relies on 
former teachers, Rev. Dr. — 

ZOPHAR, a Heresy-hunter, Rev. Dr. — 

ELIHU, ar: cent Graduate from a the- 
ological seminary, his head full of 
bran-new theories, 

‘“‘By considering which of these parts we our- 

selves are most inclined to play, we may be able to 
find in the Book of Job warnings against the mis- 
takes into which it is easy for us to fall.”’ 
The point of the book lies in the dramatic form 
given to the version. The author deals freely 
with the connecting links of the narrative, and 
does not pretend to render them literally. The 
justification of his work lies in the intense vitality 
it gives the book as a whole. 

Two PARABLES. Sy Charles R. Brown, Pastor of 
the First Congregational Church, Oakland, 
Cail. (Fleming H. Revell. $1.25.) 

There is a point and pith to every sentence in 
these sermons which makes the impression of 
genius in the preacher. Mr. Brown sees into 
things with the eye of a seer, and he reproduces 
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his interpretation with telling force, not alto- 
gether without exaggeration, and not without 
the kind of injustice which people highly en- 
dowed with power of this kind are prone to fall 
into. For example, his sermon on ‘‘The Men 
who Look On,”’ is on the whole a strong, healthy 
protest against unreality and idle sentiment, tho 
there issome exaggeration and injustice‘in such 
passages as this: 


* These intense lovers of purer municipal govern- - 


ment are willing to read the Wation regularly and 
applaud mightily when some pungent orator will 
score the ward bummers and the bosses. They can 
hold up their hands unto Heaven in pious horror at 
the doings of Tammany and Dick Croker. They 
can beat upon their breasts, and rend their gar- 
ments, and throw dust upon their heads at the very 
mention of the iniquities at the City Hall. But, 
somehow, they lack stomach and zeal to get down 
from their high horses of condemnation and do the 
bloody, dusty work of getting the robbed, wounded 
and helpless city government on its feet. They are 
not willing to grapple with primaries and caucuses, 
with ward organization or personal effort in the 
precinct. They come over and look upon the dis- 
tressing situation, and then criticaliy pass by on the 
other side.” 


The critical attitude is always exposed to this dan- 
ger, and it is the part of a bold and strong pulpit 
to bring it out. We doubt whether the introduc- 
tion of the Fifth Avenue children to the presen- 
tation scene described in the preceding page was 
any such school in priggery and snobbery as is 
charged. These are minor points of small impor- 
tance in a book that is full of good meat, especially 
in the second part. 


HEREAND THERE IN THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. 
By L. S. Potwin, Professor Adelbert College, 


Western Reserve. University. 
Revell Company. $1.00.) 

Under this modest title a scholar, withthe true 
modesty of learning, addresses students of the 
New Testament as to some of the difficulties 
which their utmost endeavors have left stand- 
ing over to perplex and baffle them. One of the 
most thoroughly satisfactory of these essays is 
the one relating to the meaning of the passage 
in the Lord’s Prayer, ‘‘Give us this day our 
daily bread.” After a very full and learned dis- 
cussion Professor Potwin concludes that the word 
etiobovog must be formed not from émi and évaz, but 
from éri and iévat, so that it would refer not 
to Jerome’s panem supersubstantialem, but have the 
meaning which Calvin found in it of panem 
supervenientem; that is, the bread whose need is 
continually recurring. A sense which is certain- 
ly not far from that given in ourordinary version 
—‘‘daily bread.” Professor Potwin discusses also 
among other papers the question whether the 
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Devil is alluded to in the Lord’s Prayer. He 
comes to the conclusion that he is not, but that 
the petition is rightly expressed as it stands, a 
prayer for deliverance from evil. 


WorRKINGMEN’S INSURANCE. By William Frank. 
lin Willoughby. (Thomas Y¥. Crowell & Com- 
pany.) This work might very well appear under 
the auspices of the Government, as it is in the 
direct line of the investigations of the Labor 
Bureau and is based on the official investigations 
of the author’s own office. But at all events, Mr. 
Willoughby’s treatise is one of very great value. 
It contains a lucid account of the various sys- 
tems of Workingmen’s Insurance, now existing 
in the principal European States as well as in this 
country. In Germany and Austria compulsory 
insurance is undertaken by the Government; in 
France, Belgium and Italy there is Government 
insurance, but of the voluntary type; in England 
and France we find the two leading types of mu- 
tual aid societies, while in France and the United 
States the chief examples of insurance funds or- 
ganized by employers for the benefit of their 
workmen are to be found. The principles in- 
volved in these diverse systems and their social 
and economic tendencies are clearly stated by 
Mr. Willoughby, and his opinions upon the policy 
of insurance in general. and the advantages and 
evils of particular systems are of much value. 


HEIRLOOMS IN MINIATURES. By Anne Hollings- 
worth Wharton. With a Chapter on Miniature 
Painting, by Emily Drayton Taylor. With Numer- 
ous Reproductions of the Best Examples of Colonial, 
Revolutionary and Modern Miniature Painters. (J. 
B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. $3.00.) This is 
the second edition of a book superbly gotten up 
and carefully written. While it is not a complete 
history of miniature painting in the United 
States, it goes far toward furnishing the materi- 
als for such a history. In both text and illustra- 
tions it is rich with information about pictures 
and artists. We are glad to see that the work 
has been appreciated by the public. and we take 
pleasure in calling special attention to it. Its 
reproductions of miniature portraits make a most 
interesting gallery of faces and an index to coif- 
fures and costumes covering almost the whole of 
American history. 


AT You-AL.’s House. By James Newton Bas- 
kett. (Macmillan Co. $1.50.) The author of this 
romance calls it a ‘‘Nature-story,’’ which to 
some degree it is. The descriptions of life in 
Missouri among rural folk are notably well writ- 
ten. We are grateful for the true realism of some 
parts of the book; for other parts we have less 
admiration. Upon the whole, however, there is 
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a preponderance of genuine art, and a fine impres- 
sion is left on the reader’s imagination. Mr. 
Baskett weaves into his book a running thread 
of flowers, so to say, and this relieves a certain 
strain of what-impresses us here and there as 
self-consciousness in the ‘telling of the story. 
Some .of the characters are vividly sketched 
with a fresh blending of humor and pathos. It 
is a good story to read in the shady woods or 
by the seashore. 

THE ISLE THATIS CALLED PAtMos. By William 
Edgar Geil, (A. J. Rowland, Philadelphia. $1.50.) 
What can be gathered from the local monastic 
library, the records or slightest allusions of pre- 
vious travelers, his own observations and intro- 
spections, and the films of his amateur camera, 
the author has padded out to a volume of nearly 
two hundred pages, many of them blank and the 
others of suspiciously broad margins. He avows 
himself.an admirer of Talmage, and his language 
is naturally more lively than exact, and at times 
it is hysterically pious.’ He speaks of an attract- 
ive picture of the evangelist over the outer por- 
tal of the great monastery of St. John on the 
crest of the island, and of another beautiful 
painting ina chapel of St. John in a vision; but 
instead for frontispiece is the portrait of the au- 
thor. 


Stories oF On10. By William Dean Howells. 
(New York: The American Book Co. 60 cents.) 
This little volume belongs to a series of books in 
which the States have their development outlined 
by means of stories embodying the most romantic 
and picturesque features oftheir history. It was 
fitting that Mr. Howells should write of Ohio, 
and he has performed his difficult task - with 
marked success. - Of course the limits of so small 

-a book gave him little freedom; but he has made 

a book at once interesting and valuable to go 
into the hands of young readers. It is especially 
suited to supplementary school reading, and to 
use in school reading circles. The illustrations 
are of men and incidents typical of Ohio fromthe 
earliest days down to the present time. 

THE GATE CALLED BEAUTIFUL, by Edward A. 
Warriner (New York, Thomas Whittaker, 1898), 
is called by its author an ‘* Institute of Christian 
Sociology.’’ The goal of humanity ‘‘ is its abso- 
lute perfection, in which there is perfect unity of 
the human with the divine substance, Nature and 
Art.”” The moral law, as formulated in the Ten 
Commandments, contains a full and complete 
definition of social rights and obligations, and 
the Gospel is the fulhlment of the law in love. 
Hence the right solution of all social problems 
is the practical application of this law and gos- 
pel. The author develops the methods of this 
application in an earnest and truly religious spirit, 
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relying much on the Bible to establish his points. 
His book is altogether wholesome and elevating 
in its tendencies. 


In Kino’s Houszs. By Julia C. R. Dorr. (Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50.) In this romance 
of the days of Queen Anne, Mrs. Dorr gives us 
some engaging glimpses of a very picturesque 
and stirring life. There is an interesting plot 
well worked out, and the principal characters are 
clearly and forcibly drawn. While the story is 
not one of highly exciting dramatic action, it is 
sufficiently lively and furnished with plenty of 
attractive incidents. Young readers, as well as 
older ones, will find it a pleasant companion in 
the hammock, and in the end a fine clean impres- 
sion will be left as of having spent some time in 
refined and gracious company. The illustrations, 
which are by Frank T. Merrill, are full-page and 
very gcod. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE PROSE AND POETRY OF 
WALT WHITMAN. Edited with an Introduction by 
Oscar Lovell Twiggs, Ph.D. (The Chicago Uni- 
versity), (Boston: Small, Maynard & Co, $1.25.) 
It is quite difficult to make out a raison a’ etre 
for a compilation like this. Walt Whitman’s 
writings are not and never can be of educational 
value. The few good things he wrote are good 
merely for their sentiment, not for their litera- 
ture. Nothing could be more vicious than his 
prose style, nothing more crude and amorphous 
than his verse. As for his moral effect it is 
nothing if not debasing. The cause of education 
is hopeless if our youth must be Whitmanized in 
order to meet its requirements. 


Tue CHILD WuHo WILL NEVER Grow OLD. Sy 
K. Douglas King. (New York: John Lane. 
$1.25.) Inevery sense of the word beautiful, this 
is a beautiful book. Print, paper, binding and 
literary charm all go together in it. The initial 
story is the best in the collection, a thoroughly 
touching and effective piece of child-tragedy. 
We must say that we dg not sympathize with such 
tragedy in books presumably for children; but 
we honor the art shown by the author. Many of 
the stories have in them the fine stroke of a ten- 
derand vividly human genius. 


THE FinaL War. By Louis Tracy. (G. P, 
Putnam’sSons. Paper cover, 75cents.) This is 
a paper edition of a lively and entertaining ro- 
mance, meant to be in a way prophetic. It pre- 
sents a picture of a giant struggle for mastery 
of the world, in which the Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tion proves winner. Just at the present moment 
the story will be found curiously interesting, a5 
it describes war under conditions not unlike what 
we may fear will arise out of our present strug: 
gle. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE latest of Putnam’s ‘Little Journeys” is 
to the home of Thomas Jefferson. 


....Lamson, Wolffe & Co. announce the publi- 
cation of two new volumes of verse by the 
Canadian poets, Charles G. D. Roberts and Bliss 
Carman. 


.-Vice-Admiral P: H. Colomb, one of the 
greatest authorities in the British Navy, con- 
tributes tothe August number of the Pall Mall 
Magazine an article on ‘‘The Lessons of the 
Present War.’’ 


..Mr. Paul Laurence Dunbar is now at work 
on his novel, ‘‘The Uncalled,” which is’ said 
to be the first book of the kind ever written by a 
member of the colored race. The book will prob- 
ably appear in the autumn, and all the characters 
are to be negroes. 


..We may expect shortly to be flooded with 
books on the East and West Indies. Mr. Joseph 
Earle Stevens is soon to publish a volume on the 
Philippines. Mr. Stevens is a young Bostonian 
who has lived several years in Manila. The 
Scribners are to publish his book. 


...The American committee of the Robert 
Louis Stevenson Memorial Fund has _ for- 
warded to the Edinburgh committee a surplus 
of $1,391 40. The latter have decided to ask Mr. 
St. Gaudens to design a mural memorial to be 
placed in the church of St, Giles, Edinburgh. 


..Canon Driver, one of the acknowledged 
leaders in Great Britain on the literary criticisms 
of the Bible, and editor of the *‘ Variorum Bible,’’ 
has been prevailed upon by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
to give the results of his study in a new version 
of the Book of Leviticus. This is published as 
the fourth volume of the Polychrome Bible. 


..-.It is announced that the Frank Leslie Pub- 
lishing House, founded in 1855 by Frank Leslie, 
and since 1880 the exclusive property of Mrs. 
Frank Leslie, was reorganized and incorporated 
on July rst. Mrs. Leslie is still President of the 
company, while Mr. Frederic L. Colver, who has 
managed the property for the past three years, is 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


.... Lhe American Historical Review, which we 
are glad to note is steadily increasing its circu- 
lation, has for its leading articles in the July 
issue ‘‘The Spanish Dollar and the Colonial 
Shilling,” by William G. Sumner, of Yale; 
“The Execution of the Duc d’Enghien,” by Sid- 
ney B. Fay; ‘‘The Delaware Bill of Rights of 
1776,” by Max Farrand; and ‘‘The Origin of 
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Genet’s Projected Attack on Louisiana and the 
Floridas,’’ by Frederick J. Turner. 


..-«Professor Knight, of St. Andrews, one of 
the leading Wordsworth authorities in England, 
has just presented his entire library.of Words- 
worth memorabilia to the English nation, to be 
kept .at Dove Cottage, Grasmere, the famous 
home of the Lake poet. The memorabilia consists 
of relics and portraits, sketches, engravings, and 
more than one thousand letters from men of note 
concerning Wordsworth and his work. This gift 
will largely increase the interest the traveling 
community already have in Dove Cottage. 


. From Mrs. Ritchie’s new volume of the bi- 
ographical Thackeray, we quote the following 
letter, which Thackeray wrote, in 1838, to his 
wife: 


. . Here. have we been two years married 
ani not a singie unhappy day. Oh, I.do.biess God 
for all this happiness which he has given me! -It is 
so great that I almost tremble for the future, except 
that I humbly hope (for what man is certain about 
his own weakness and wickedness) our love is strong 
enough to withstand any pressure from without, 
and as it is a gift greater than any fortune, is like- 
wise one superior to povertv or sickness, or any 
other worldly evil with which Providence’ may 
visit us. Let us pray, as [ trust there is no harm, 
that none of these may come upon us; as the best 
and wisest Man in the world prayed that he might 
not be led into temptation. . I think happi- 
ness is as good as prayers, and I feel in my heart a 
kind of overflowing thanksgiving which is quite too 
great to describe in writing. This kind of happiness 
is like a fine picture, you only see a little bit of it 
when you are close to the canvas; go a little dis- 
tance and then you see how beautiful it is. I don’t 
know that I shail have done much by coming away, 


‘except being so awtully glad to come back again.” 
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EDITORIALS 


“THE LETTER KILLETH.” 


IF these pregnant words were properly un- 
derstood we should hear less of heresy trials, 
and see more of brotherly love and spiritual 
life in the Church. 

As an illustration of the bad effects of idol- 
izing the letter of Scripture, an incident which 
occurred about thirty years ago is worth rela- 
ting. Connected with the Presbyterian mis- 
sion in China at that time was a young man of 
remarkable talent and still more remarkable 
devotion to the cause of Christ, the Rev. Jas- 
per MclIivaine. One evening he called on 
President Martin, of the Imperial University, 
with such a wo-begone expression of counte- 
nance that his former colleague at once in- 
quired the cause of his distress. 

‘« The fact is,” he said, ‘‘ that I have lost my 
faith. For several weeks I have neither 
preached nor prayed; nor should I have gone 
to church but for the fear of creating an open 
scandal.’’ 

“* How did you lose it?’’ asked Dr. Martin. 
«On what battle-ground have you suffered de- 
feat ?”’ 

‘« The explanation is simple,’’ he replied. ‘I 
was reading the Book of Genesis, and met with 
discrepancies which no human skill can recon- 
cile.”” 

What the discordant passages were his friend 
did not care to inquire, not wishing to risk the 
issue of so grave a case on the subtleties of a 
doubtful exegesis. 

‘‘It is not surprising,’’ he said, ‘‘ that you 
have got into trouble of this kind, as you seem 
to have started out with a mechanical theory of 
inspiration, which assumes that the very letters 
of Holy Writ are exempt from any trace of 
error.” 

Mr. Mcllvaine made no reply; and President 
Martin went on to point out how obviously the 
Book of Genesis is a compilation of ancient 
documents. They embody truths of vital im- 
portance, but the documents themselves are 
nothing more than the swaddling-clothes of a 
babe ina manger. When the institutions of 
the ear'y Church were to be thrown aside as 
worn-out garments, is it to be supposed that the 
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very words in which they were expressed could 
be free from all possible error ? 

‘¢ Look,’’ said he, ‘‘ at the waters of that 
mighty river [the Hoangho]. They descended 
pure from Heaven, yet see how they are discol- 
ored by the soil through which they pass, 
and how the stream bursts its banks and 
changes its course from age to age. Look, 
too, at the stars above our heads. Our 
fathers supposed them to be fixed in a crystal 
vault or firmament, and that the earth rests on 
pillars of solid masonry. How they trembled 
for their faith when astronomy showed them 
that there is no such thing as a firmament, and 
that our earth instead of resting on a founda- 
tion, goes spinning through space without any 
controlling force, except that invisible bond 
which holds it in loving allegiance to the cen- 
tralsun. A plastic elasticity characterizes the 
works of God; and should we not look for the 
same characteristic in the written Word by 
which he has revealed himself ?’’ 

Mr. McIlvaine took leave after listening for 
some time without saying yea or nay; but the 
next evening he called again, and his’face was 
bright with the light of a _ transfiguration. 
‘* Yes,’’ he exclaimed; ‘‘I have found my faith 
again.”’ 

It could hardly be otherwise, Dr. Martin 
hinted, after the arguments presented the pre- 
vious night. 

’ «Tt was not your argument that did the 
work,” he said, somewhat brusquely. ‘‘ After 
leaving you,I went to Goedrich, He didn’t argue 
with me, but, putting his harid on my shoulder, 
said: ‘Brother, let us pray.” While we were 
kneeling in prayer, my doubts melted away.” 

Sir Thomas Browne says in his ‘ Religio 
Medici,’’ that there are certain foes which it is 
better to meet on our knees than in a more 
martial attitude. Still Dr. Martin’s arguments 
had not been in vain. Without them his young 
friend would not have been prepared to join in 
prayer or to be benefited by the prayer of 
another. They delivered him from bondage to 
the letter, and brought him into the liberty of 
the spirit; in which he continued to rejoice till 
the end of his short but useful life. 
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HAWAII AMERICAN TERRITORY. 


WESTWARD still the course of empire takes 
its way. Beginning on the Atlantic we thrust 
our western boundary further and further away 
until it reached the shores of the Pacific. 
North and West it was extended to embrace 
Alaska, aterritory of continental sweep. Now 
we add to our magnificent national domain an 
island group, distant from San Francisco one- 
twelfth the transit of the globe, while our flag is 
flying over the Ladrones and in the harbor 
of the capital of the Philippines, eight thousand 
miles away. 

This is one of the indications that the United 
States is, what our German correspondent pro- 
nounces it, one of the three great World 
Powers. Weshall have to accept as a fact the 
mighty reach of our influence. It becomes us 
to be moderate and modest about it, but not to 
be ignorant of it. Weare a World Power, but 
not for conquest. We have the power to go 
into the four quarters of the earth, and take 
here a Madagascar, there a Uganda; here a 
province of China, there a slice of Anam. 
This is not our conception of our right. Tobe 
a World Power is not to be a World Robber. 

We have made Hawaii what it is. Our mis- 
sionaries, our commerce, our civilizing influ- 
ences, our capital really created the Republic. 
We do not go to that Republic as France went 
to Madagascar, with an army to subjugate it. 
We do not annex it by conquest. We do not 
force our Government upon it. The Hawaiians 
come to us, saying: ‘‘You are our great and 
good friends; we like you and your institutions; 
your generous treatment of us has drawn us to 
you, and we ask that we may become one with 
you. We gladly give up our own flag and take 
yours.” ; 

It is in every way honorable to us that, of 
their own accord, the Hawaiians sought an- 
nexation. We have not felt the need of the 
islands so much as they have felt the need of 
us. We have a vast domain, and could have 
maintained our independence and _ integrity 
without them. But they are weak and need 
protection, and why should we not share with 
them our blessings of free and stable gov- 
ernment? We are strong, and we take them 
under our egis because they are weak. 
This is beneficence; but there is an- 
other side of the agreement. They will 
be of use to us, They have already been 


of use to us in the Spanish-American war. 
Our monitors and troop-ships stop at Hono- 
lulu on their way tothe Philippines for coal 
and repairs and provisions. They are an im- 
portant American outpost. They are rich 
sugar producers. American capital and Ameri- 
can settlers will go to them in increasing 
streams, insuring the stability of the popula- 
tion and the development of enterprise and in- 
dustry. What of native heathenism remains or 
what of Asiatic paganism may be imported will 
gradually disappear. Our Churches will see to 
that. The leaven will work in Hawaii just as it 
works among pagan aborigines and pagan im- 
migrants in our own country. 

Our duty to Hawaii begins at once. As soon 
as a war-ship-can reach Honolulu it will be 
formally a partof our national domain, . The 
Dole Government will be continued for the pres- 
ent, and a commission, just appointed, will 
consider and report what laws Congress should 
enact for future control. One of the immedi- 
ate needs is a cable to the islands, that we may 
be in daily communication with them. We 
ought to have had it years ago. 

Hawaii is ours. We make her welcome, 
Some time the islands may constitute a State; 
but for many years they will be as one of the 
Territories. We shall be slow in admitting 
new States. We ought to be; and to insure 
proper conservatism and relieve Congress of a 
great responsibility, it might be well to pro- 
vide, after Oklahoma, New Mexico and Ari- 
zona are admitted, that no more stars shall be 
put upon our flag, except by concurrence of 
the Legislatures, or conventions, of three- 
fourths of the States. This would quiet the 
fears of those who see great peril in our free 
way of making new States. 





ANOTHER OCEAN TRAGEDY. 


THE terrible disaster to the French liner 
‘‘La Bourgogne,” fora time ¢ast even the war > 
into the shade, and tempered with sadness the 
thanksgiving for the victory at Santiago. The 
main facts are giver in another part of the 
paper, but they can do little more than outline 
the fearful story. 

The first thought is one of dismay. Ina sin- 
gle hour, a steamer fully supplied with all the 
appliances of modern science for the safety as 
well as comfort of travel, has sunk, carrying 
down with her more lives than our army and 
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navy have as yet lost by war. Bulkheads, 
which are supposed to be absolute protection 
against sinking unless a ship is actually cut in 
two, were useless, The boats and rafts, partly 
owing to the collision, partly to the panic, were 
practically unavailable. Worst of all, the dis- 
cipline appears to have broken down en- 
tirely. Of individual bravery on the part of 
the officers there was no lack, but of power to 
make their men obey there seems to have been 
very little. The result was a mad scramble for 
.ife in which brute force came out triumphant. 
One man by great exertions saved his wife; but 
women and children were, for the most part, at 
the mercy of men of the forecastle and steerage 
apparently lost to all sense of chivalry or honor. 

Was all this unavoidable? Was it one of 
those events which we may fairly call acci- 
dents, against which no human foresight can 
effectively provide? These questions inevitably 
come up. Fora full answer it will be well to 
reserve judgment. We have as yet only the 
stories of passengers. The report of the only 
officer saved may show: extenuating circum- 
stances which will mitigate, if they do not over- 
bear the severity of the judgment, which not 
unnaturally is expressed on every side. 

Certain facts, however, are patent. The first 
is that the French steamer, for the sake of sav- 
ing a few hours between New York and Havre 
was taking the great circle, or northern course, 


which led her right across the track of west-_ 


bound ships. For years most of the transat- 
lantic lines have agreed upon a sea route 
which makes it almost impossible for ships 
to meet and involves for east-bound ships a 
southern and somewhat longer course. in the 
keen competition for passenger traffic and for 
the carrying of the mails, a few hours makes 
quite a difference. The French Company, to 
gain this advantage, ran the risk of tne north- 
ern eastward course. It is also a general rule 
that in a dense fog there should be a reduction 
of speed. The French steamer was going at 
tull speed, apparently trusting to that to carry 
it over any obstruction. With a dangerous 
course and a dangerous rate of speed the result 
not unnaturally was disaster. 

Another fact is that the best of appliances 
are worthless unless their use is so habitual 
as to become automatic. No bulkhead will 
keep out water if it is not closed, and it 


will not be closed in an emergency unless 
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the men whose duty it is to close it are so fa- 
miliar with it as to act almost involunta- 
rily on the slightest need. It is a fact patent 
to every ocean traveler that the bulk- 
heads, which are easily seen, are seldom if ever 
closed, and often are in such condition that to 
close them would be a work not of a moment 
but of at least several minutes. Furthermore, 
it is very seldom that there is such drill in the 
management of the various appliances as’ is 
essential to keep even trained men familiar 
with them, while raw hands are useless. 

With regard tothe third fact, the apparently 
absolute lack of discipline, the testimony is too 
overwhelming to be set aside. The statement 
is made that the officers did their best. Did 
they? When the sailors in a certain boat tried to 
throw a passenger overboard another passenger 
drew a revolver on them and they succumbed. 
So far as has yet appeared the officers attempt- 
ed nothing of this. Brutes are always cowards. 
Had the officers shot down a few of the men 
who were insubordinate it is almost certain 
that far more lives would have been saved, and 
the disgraceful spectacle that met the eyes of 
those who watched the survivors as they left 
the Grand Central Station, of a ‘crowd of 
beetle-browed men, no women or children, 
would have been avoided. 

The French company owes it to the traveling 
public, it owes it to itself,toinvestigate this whole 
matter thoroughly. If it resultsin a change 
of route, an increase of care and drill in the 
use of appliances, in the establishment of better 
discipline, and in the prompt punishment of 
men who are in truth murderers, it will do 
much to redeem itself. 





CHRISTIAN. EDUCATION IN THE 
SOUTH. 


EVIDENCES that the old days of bitterness 
between North and South are past, multiply so 
rapidly in these times that one can hardly take 
account of them. It would be easy to remem- 
ber, if we wanted to, the hard things denom- 
inations on each side of the line said of each 
other, for it is well within a generation; the 
bitter words that passed back and forth on the 
educational question; the taunts about rebels 
and disloyalty and the responses in kind. But 
we don’t want to remember and recall, It is 
better to forget the past harsh differences, in 
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the present spirit of brotherliness, Not that we 
expect to see everything with Southern eyes, or 
that the South should see always from our 
point of view; but that the past is past, and 
the present has its own peculiar duties. 

A beautiful example has been given ministers 
and educators by Southern statesmen, At a 
Fourth of July celebration in South Carolina, 
where the first shots were fired at the old flag 
and the first movement of secession begun, 
they rejoiced over the results at Appomattox. 
They hold that the South has gained a better 
cause than it lost, a strong, united, harmonious 
country, and a country free from slavery. 

It wasa happy thought to have those inter- 
ested in Southern education meet in conference 
in the South. Mr. W. H. Sale, of Capron 
Springs, W. Va., was the host, emulating Mr. 
Smiley, of Lake Mohonk, and the Conference 
was delightfully entertained, amid glorious 
mountains, blissful solitudes and healthful sur- 
roundings. Seven denominations were repre- 
sented; but each hardly knew what Churches 
the others represented. They did not once 
sing ‘‘ Blest be the tie,” but the tie bound and 
the song filled their hearts. If there be de- 
nominational rivalries in the great Southern 
educational work, it was not in evidence at the 
Conference. 

The most enthusiastic words spoken for the 
educational work for Negroes, carried on for 
a generation in the South by Northern men 
and women, were spoken by Southern men. 
Most.gracious words were those of Dr. Quarles, 
a lifelong Southerner, a professor in Washing- 
ton-Lee University. Indeed, the Conference 
assembled on Virginia soil, at the bidding of a 
Virginia gentleman, and participated in by 
prominent, influential Southern men, marks a 
new stage in Southern work. 

Bishop Dudley, of Kentucky, made a splen- 
did presiding officer. There were differences 
of opinion, certainly, but the platform adopted 
was by-a unanimous vote. What was the plat- 
form? This, for short—joyful surprise that 
such a Conference could be held; an expression 
of deep and abiding interest in the cause of 
Christian education in the South; a strong ex- 
pression, by the Southern delegates, of their 
gratitude to Northern philanthropists for their 
gifts to Southern education and invoking 
Southern men to imitate their example. The 
Conference puts on record its appreciation of 








what the South itself is doing for public school 
education, but recommends longer school terms 
and longer school life; more thorough work 
and the introduction of the elements of indus- 
trial training. 1t struck a well-deserved blow 
at the multiplication of rival schools with high- 
sounding titles; the conferring of honorary 
degrees without acause, and the indiscriminate 
bestowal of gifts upon unknown, irresponsible 
and unworthy men and schools. It strongly 
approved of liberal or higher education of men 
for leaders ofthe race. Lastly, the Conference 
appeals for national aid for Southern public 
education. 

The net result of the Conference? That is 
not easy to word, Certainly this—the workers 
thus brought together learn that points of. 
agreement preponierate over those that sepa- 
rate. Southern people get a truer, broader 
view of the real animus of this Southern work 
and lose their prejudices, if they have any. 
Northern men and women find, to their sur- 
prise, how warmly their work is appreciated by 
Southern people. The schools are brought 
into closer touch, which may result in some 
modification in curriculaand discipline. The 
nature and urgency of the work will be brought 
anew to the attention of the public—to the ad- 
vantage of the public and the work. Finally, 
another conference, at the same place, next 
year, 





THE SONG-BIRDS AFTER THE 
STORM. 


WE have a tradition, very comforting to-.a 
chilled soul, that where there is much smoke 
some fire must be lurking over which we may 
warm ourselves. At present the smoke of 
poetic friction indicates at least a wide-spread 
‘*mode of motion,’’ if not a welding heat, 
War, with its inevitable thrill of patriotism, 
has stimulated lyric propensity, and all the 
groves of the land are stirred by slender 
streams of song-breath. 

Not only in America, but in England as well, 
there has recently been a notable freshening of 
poetic impulse. A contagion, so to call it, of 
the rhymer'’s malady has spread far and wide 
with decided military symptoms in its effect. 
But the bellicose spirit is not in full possession 
of the field. Thirteen-inch shells and gun- 
cotton missiles have been unable.to wreck the 
cobweb fortifications of that minor aspiration 
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which cannot rise above or go beyond mere 
pensive and melodious distress, 

We may be on the threshold of a new era 
beyond whose opening door shall spread a 
prospect of inspiring splendor. The first wafts 
of a refreshing change may bewilder rather 
than fortify our songsters, who leap up all at 
once to clamor vociferously, as if afraid that a 
moment’s delay might let the golden opportu- 
nity slip and lose them the draught of fame. 
But history so far has recorded that the era 
does, somehow, bring its muses with it, and they 
cannot be commanded save bythe era’s genius. 

If we are about to enter a region and an at- 
mosphere of imaginative opulence different, if 
not strangely remote, from the domain of our 
vanishing field of experience, we shall have to 

wait and be sure of our way before we take the 
confident and certain step of recognition. 
Genius is prophetic only in the same way that 
a song-bird is prophetic; its voice is the call at 
sunrise, foretelling the glory of the day. A 
storm at night may stir all the birds to wing, 
and set them into a babel of squeaks and 
screams, but it is only when the weather has 
caught the splendor of a new aurora that the 
masters of song give the true signal and the 
wild choir is brimmed with authentic melody. 

At present, with a confusion of immense 
facts breaking up our rays of vision, with a 
clash and a din of whirling circumstances and 
exigencies, with great bubbles of splendid sug- 
gestion exploding everywhere, and with not a 
moment for that absolute test of things, the ap- 
plication of wisdom, we cannot forge the inde- 
structible links of poetry that shall be typical 
of anera. We must wait until the atmosphere 
clears. Then, at the rising of the sun, out from 
some charmed grove shall leap the confident 
and exultant voice of a great singer whose 
strains shall color and dominate a whole age 


of poetry. 





WHILE the Spanish Government still main- 
tains a stubborn front, and declares that it will 
not surrender Santiago de Cuba nor sue for 
peace while it has an army at command, and 
thus intimates that it will fight the war to the 
bitter end, nevertheless the prospects for peace 
are brightening. We could not expect the 
Spanish Cabinet to talk very freely of peace, 
because it is in a dangerous position at home, 
There are elements which it must reckon with, 
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such as the Republican, the Carlist and the 
Conservative, and especially the army. It is 
far safer for it to wait for the leadings of popu- 
lar sentiment than to undertake to guide and 
develop that sentiment. It sees clearly enough 
that the further prosecution of the war is utter- 
ly useless. All Europe is telling it so every 
day, and advising it to sue for peace while 
favorable terms are possible. What makes 
the outlook brighter is the evident growth 
of sentiment in Spain in favor of ending 
the war. The pressure of European opinion 
must become heavier and heavier, while the 
frightful losses which Spain has already borne 
must give an irresistible tendency toward 
peace negotiations. The verdict which history 
will pass upon the destruction of Cervera’s 
fleet will be one of horrible cruelty, not on the 
part of the American fleet but on the part of 
the Spanish authorities. The six hundred 
lives which were sacrificed, the awful scenes of 
suffering among the Spanish wounded, the 
total loss of millions of dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty, all wentfornaught. There was no chance 
of escape; there was no possible chance of vic- 
tory. The sacrifice was, therefore, so utterly 
useless as to savor of murder. So is the de- 
fense of Santiago against the tremendous odds 


- which the Americans hold. Spain ought to be 


merciful to herself, and it seems as tho she 
must take the merciful course very soon if her 
leaders are not inflicted with insanity. 





THE President’s proclamation, recommending 
the giving of thanks for our victories and the 
offering of prayer for the return of peace, was 
received most gladly and gratefully by the na- 


tion, It was timely, and nothing could be 
more graceful than the words of the President. 
They could not offend any heart that believes 
in God and in his overruling providence, and 
they awakened a deep and heartfelt response. 
It is well that we should heed the President’s 
request to pause and, ‘‘ staying the feeling of 
exultation’’ over the victories of our army and 
navy, acknowledge the goodness of God, ‘‘ who 
holdeth the nations in the hollow of his hand 
and worketh upon them the marvels of his high 
will,” and pray earnestly ‘‘to the Dispenser of 
all good” that he ‘‘may remove from us the 
untold afflictions of war,’’ and bring back to us 
the blessings of peace. These are noble senti- 
ments which come from the heart of our Chief 
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Magistrate. Our exultation might beget a 
spirit of pride and boasting; our success in war 
might lead us to fear and hate it less; our keen 
enjoyment of triumphs over Spanish _ fleets 
might make us a stirrer up of trouble among the 
nations; our escape from serious losses might 
develop a contempt and hatred for Spain which 
wouldill become us. ‘‘ Aboveall,’’says Mr. Mc- 
Kinley—what? Not that God will grant that 
the awful destructiveness of war shall proceed 
until Spain is ruined beyond power of recovery; 
not until we have dazzled and dazed the world 
with the brilliance of our victories; not this. 
But, ‘‘above all,’’ that the afflictions of war 
may be removed, and peace be re-established— 
peace for us, peace for Spain, peace for the 
Cubans, peace for the other peoples who have 
striven against oppression. 





MEASURED by the legislation it accomplished, 
Congress is entitled to large credit for industry; 
judged by the importance of bills left on the 
calendar, it may be justly taken to task. 
What it has done for the proper prosecution of 
the war, it has done with reasonable prompt- 
ness and effectiveness. It has provided the 
sinews of war handsomely, even if with some 
grumbling in the Senate over the bond issue. 
It has complied with the recommendations of 
the President in a manner to indicate its confi- 
dence in the way the war is being conducted. 
After many years of waiting, we have, thanks 
to the Fifty-fifth Congress, a Bankruptcy Law, 
which promises to fill an urgent need fairly 
well. But we have no reform in the currency. 
The people demanded such legislation, the 
Secretary of the Treasury urged it, pointing 
out, long before the war began, how important 
it was to prepare for such an exigency by a law 
protecting the national credit; the President 
recommended it more than once. Bankers 
and financial experts indicated the lines on 
which banking and currency reform should 
proceed, and the House Committee, with great 
diligence and labor, framed a measure which 
the country would have gladly accepted; but it 
did not even pass the House. With the heat 
of midsummer disturbing the comfort of legis- 
lators, and in face of the fact that the Senate 
has no previous question, but may run on for- 
ever, the friends of the bill felt they must 
abandonit. Delaysaredangerous. Postpone- 
ment had already gone too far. It must not 
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again be put over. Whatever urgency other 
measures may have, this must henceforth take 
precedence in importance. We must have our 
currency system put into proper shape. 





A CORRESPONDENT who has. been greatly in- 
terested in Mr. Park Benjamin’s naval articles 
offers two suggestions as follows: 


1. I have felt like suggesting that some one 
devise a plan for refrigerating the air in one 
apartment of our war-ships, and distributing it by 
pipes to all the other apartments, especially the 
gunturrets. It seems to me this is the most ur- 
gent need of our navy at present. : 

2. I have wondered why the naval authori- 
ties allow a full description of each vessel to be 
published. It would surely be a great advantage 
to us if we could keep foreign Powers with whom 
we may some day be at war from knowing the 
exact strength and equipment of each vessel. 

In land defenses we try to keep all knowledge 
of details to ourselves. Why not the same on 
sea? : 


To these proposals Mr. Benjamin makes an- 
swer thus: 


(1.) It is understood that the Government is 
already investigating the possible uses of liquid 
air on board ship for refrigerating and other 
purposes. Many ships now carry ice-making 
machines. The difficulty of a refrigerating plant 
competent to cool the whole ship or even the 
principal parts of her in a tropical climate would 
be the multiplicity of pipes, etc., and conse- 
quently more mechanism to be injured in action. 

(2.) Because war is a malady of the State as 
disease is a‘malady of the person, modern sci- 
ence favors preventive rather than remedial 
measures. To know that your adversary has 
got a fleet, which, you can figure for yourself, 
can blow you out of water, is very deterrent to 
your going to war with him; for the same reason 
that you would hesitate in irritating Mr. Fitzsim- 
mons while within his reach, no matter what the 
equities of your opinion about him might be. 
At the present time we are making further reve- 
lations to foreign nations anent our ability to 
shoot straight and quick with our biggest guns 
which are so thought-producing that even our 
good friends and cousins of Britain are remark- 
ing ‘‘ distinct uneasiness in the highest ranks of 
the British Navy overthe under-armament of the 
British war-ships.’’ 





THERE is a mystery about the official. reports 
of the destruction of Cervera’s fleet which we 
had hoped would be promptly cleared up. The 
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announcement of the great victory was made, 
properly enough, by Acting Rear-Admiral 
Sampson; but the battle was fought and won 
by Commodore Schley, according to all other 
accounts. Sampson was at the time on a short 
cruise along the coast to the eastward, having 
no idea that Cervera would try to escape.. The 
appearance of the Spanish fleet was entirely 
unexpected; and it was the task of Commodore 
Schley, in the absence of Admiral Sampson, 
to pursue and fight the enemy to the death. 
This is just what he seems to have done, and 
Admiral Sampson only got back at the end of 
the fight on the ‘‘New York.’’ It was such 
a remarkable victory that it is strange, under 
the peculiar circumstances, that Sampson made 
no reference to Schley in his official dispatch. 
Various inferences are drawn as to his silence, 
and the silence of Commodore Watson, who, 
tho not in command of any of the vessels, was 
off the harbor, and reported what he saw and 
heard. It is true that Schley’s flying squadron, 
originally independent, had been merged into 
Admiral Sampson’s fleet, and that Schley was, 
therefore, only a junior officer. A commodore 
or admiral may or may not refer to actions of 
captains; but as the engagement at Santiago 
was directed by Schley, altho planned, it now 
appears, by the Admiral, it is singular that not 
one word of reference is made to him in the 
official dispatches. The honor, we may be 
sure, will go in the end to him to whom it be- 
longs; and we trust that Sampson’s full report 
just sent, may clear up the matter. 





Ir isa great pity that the comprehensive 
-measure introduced in the House, forbidding 
the sale of intoxicating drinks in Government 
buildings and Government reservations, was 
not passed. There isabundant reason for it in 
the very injurious effects which the canteen is 
having on our volunteers and regulars in camp; 
but a case can be made out for it in connection 
with the soldiers’ homes that is perfectly over- 
whelming. Wecannot give the detailed statis- 
tics as they are published for these various 
homes; but we may indicate the results in a 
few cases. Take first the Central Home, in 
Dayton, O. The sales of intoxicants for the 
year amounted to nearly $89,000, or a per cap- 
ita of $17.78. The expenses were $46,174, 
leaving a clear profit of $42,743. Undoubt- 
edly the canteen is profitable, and that is 


one reason why it is so popular at many posts 
and with many regiments. The effect on the 
men at the Central Homeis indicated in a record 
of 502 charged with drunkenness, 195 treated 
for alcoholism, and 210 trying the gold cure. 
At the Eastern Home, in Togus, Me., the per 
capita expenditure for intoxicants was $17.31; 
the expenses, $12,076; the profits, $22,080. 


‘There were 333 charges for drunkenness, and 


108 were treated fur alcoholism. It is figured 
out that on the average each veteran soldier 
spent, last year, $10 32 for alcoholic drinks at 
canteens. When it is remembered that many 
of the soldiers do not dr:nk at all, it is seen 
that the expenditures per drinking man must 
be very large. If soldiers’ homes, were estab- 
lished for the purpose of killing off the veter- 
ans as soon as possible the canteen would have 
a good reason for existence. Upon any other 
theory it is contrary to sound morals and good 
government, and ought to be abated. 





THE annual convention of the National Edu- 
cational Association in Washington, last week, 
was an intensely patriotic meeting. Commis- 
sioner Harris's opening address, which we print 
in full elsewhere, dealt with one of the most 
important questions which Americans ever had 
to consider. At the opening session, when 
the Marine Band, after ‘‘ Dixie’’ and ‘‘ Ameri- 
ca,’’ struck into the grand strains of the ‘ Star- 
Spingled Banner,’’ the whole assembly were 
on their feet clapping and waving handkerchiefs 
and nearly all in tears. The large proportion 
of Southern members present was significant of 
the new bond of union, consecrated by the 
blood of Ensign Bagley andthe heroism of 
Hobson. The program was unusually fine, no 
effort having been spared to make it worthy of 
the grand occasion.. The unique feature was 
the address of the Hon. Webster Davis, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior, who is the 
most racy, poetic, eloquent and altogether mag- 
netic orator connected with the Administra- 
tion. Mr. Davis paid a graceful tribute to his 
fellow-townsman, Mr. James M. Greenwood, 
the President of the Association, 





THE admissions of Dr. Barbee and the report 
of the Senate Committee on the Southern 
Methodist Publishing House scandal make it 
exceedingly desirable that the proposal the 
Bishops are said to have made should be carried 


out. The press represents them as saying“that 
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if the Senate should decide that it had been 
deceived by Dr. Barbee’s telegram, and the 
passage of the bill was due to misleading state- 
ments, they would insist that the money should 
be refunded. The Senate Committee does find 
that the agents, Barbee & Smith and Stahl- 
man, the lobbyist, did deceive the Senate; but it 
absolves the Church and says no Senator or 
member of Congress received any of the money. 
This is the way the Senate was deceived: The 
question arose whether any part of the claim 
was to be paid toattorneys. There was a 
rumor that 40 per cent. of it was to go 
to them. -Thereupon, Senator Pasco tele- 
graphed Barbee & Smith, the agents, asking 
whether this was true, that is, that 40 per 
cent. was to be paid. The agents telegraphed 
a negativeanswer, As a matter of fact, 35 not 
40 per cent. was to be paid. Senator Bate 
also sought a denial by telegram, asking 
whether 40 per cent. ‘‘ or any other fee ’’ was 
promised. Dr. Barbee replied by quoting the 
telegram to Senator Pasco. Dr. Barbee says 
it was only intended to be responsive to the 
first part of the inquiry, which was identical 
with that of Senator Pasco. The Senateaccept- 
ed it in full faith as covering the whole ground, 
and the amendment that not more than $5,000 
should be paid to any attorney was, therefore, 
not pressed. There can be no question that 
the Senate was deceived, and the duty of the 
Church is plain. It cannot afford to have a 
stigma fastened upon it for any amount: of 
money. The claim is doubtless just; the long 
delay in getting it adjusted has been most vexa- 
tious; probably it could not have been obtained 
without the services of attorneys; neverthe- 
less, it should come to the Church without any 
taint of deception, 





IN the midst of the misapprehension and 


prejudice which, at one time seemed likely .to 


carry public opinion in Germany wholly over to 
the Spanish side of the present war, it is most 
encouraging to observe the admirable effect in 
clearing the air of the few ringing and intelli- 
gent papers that have been published on the 
Subject from the American point of view. Mr. 
Carl Schurz has spoken of a few such. - We 
happen to know of another contributed by Dr. 
Newell Sill Jenkins, a most patriotic American 
long resident in Dresden, who published in the 
Dresdener Anzeiger of June 20th a full and 
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effective letter which has been taken up and 
republished by the German press, such as the 
Deutsche Wacht. in Berlin and elsewhere. Dr. 
Jenkins reminds the German public what 
Spain’s history in America and in Cuba has 
been. He tells them how strong the _ hu- 
manitarian sentiment in this country is; that 
‘¢Cuba is our Crete,’’ and that unlike the na- 
tions of Eutopein the Turkish atrocity we have 
a free hand to use for the liberation of the op- 
pressed people. He says that public opinion 
has been advancing with great strides here, and 
that we can no longer be contented with a self- 
ish, isolated, purely American policy, and that 
this war means the development of the Republic 
into a World Power committed toa great Navy,- 
a large army, the Nicaragua Canal and a modi- 
fied tariff adjusted to the development of a 
great foreign trade. 





In-an editorial note published May 26th we 
stated that the two hundred Privy Councilors 
in England were on salaries from the Govern-, 
ment, even if out of office. A correspondent 
writes us from London as follows: 


Men like Gladstone and Harcourt never got a 
penny from the country when out of office. - 
Gladstone was a rich man’s son. His wife had 
an estate since 1874, which was passed on to her 
eldest son. Harcourt made a fortune at the Par- 
liamentary bar before he went into Parliament. 
If any of these men, who had been Cabinet offi- 
cers. were hard up they could claim a political 
pension of £2,000 a year, payable so long as they 
were out of office. ButI know that Mr. Glad- 
stone held that only on a clear proof of necessity 
(i. e., poverty) would such be granted, at least, 
for many years past. Mr. Childers, formerly 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was, 1 think, the 
only Liberal who held such a pension; and I think 
there were oneor two, on the otherside, probably 
Lord Cross, or Lord George Hamilton. There 
are several Privy Councilors who belong to 
‘‘ The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council,” 
and I believe they are paid as lawyers. The ex- 
Lord Chancellor has a pension of £6,000 a year. 
But the ordinary case is that statesmen in office 
have a salary, and out of office have none; and 
we rather boast that in this country politicians 
are so at their own expense and not at the ex- 
pense of the country. 





....Schley’s repetition of the Dewey feat 
fills all Europe with admiration and alarm. 
Admiration, because it is clear proof of the 
superiority of American seamen, American 
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ships, American armor and especially Ameri- 
can gunners; of alarm, because, as the Countess 
von Krockow points out, the United States is 
now one of the three great World Powers, and 
all Europe, excepting Great Britain and Russia, 
is a series of separate States. We have seen 
nowhere such a clear, concise and’ philosophic 
summing up of the European situation as the 
Countess gives our readers this week, It shows 
why Germany is unfriendly toward the United 
States. Itis due tothe instinct of self-pres- 


ervation; not from American. aggressiveness, 
for we can have no quarrel with the Berlin 
Government, but from the effects of an Anglo- 
American alliance, which would expand British 
and American trade and dwarf that of Germany. 


.... We have seen a number of statements 
that the Regulars feel a little aggrieved that 
they seem to be passed by in the meed of 
praise for valor in the field, while the Volun- 
teers are crowned with ‘laurels. We fear they 
have some ground for this. There is too much 
of the idea that it is the business of the Regulars 
to be brave and meet the dangers of war un- 
flinchingly, and that therefore they do not de- 
serve as much credit as do those who have not 
their training or experience. This ought not 
to be. The Regular troops deserve and should 
receive just as much of honor as any other; 
sometimes, we think, even more, for there is 
peculiar popular enthusiasm that follows a Vol- 
unteer regiment from the home circles which 
the Regular Army does notfeel. Therefore, all 
the mure careful should all be to make them 
feel that the nation 1s proud of them and grate- 
ful to them. 


.... We should hardly expect a man of the 
extreme type of Canon Gore to propose the 
sensible, practicable basis on which harmony 
must be restored between the different schools 
of the Church of England, if restored at all. 
But he does. He says that the parties in the 
Church ‘‘should be able to live in peace side 
by side on the basis of a common creed and a 
common prayer-book, making whatever relative 
progress they are able to make by purely moral 
and intellectual forces.” The ‘‘full and un- 
mutilated Prayer-book’’ must, it would seem, 
be the ground on which Protestant and Cath- 
olic must stand. Less or more than that sa- 
vors of schism. 

.... Think of it—Chicago, the second city of 
the country, four days without a morning or 
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evening newspaper! Who was to blame? Not 
the editors, or the war correspondents, or the 
pressmen, or the newsb oys; but the Typograph- 
ical Union. They wanted more pay and fewer 
hours, on the ground that war makes more 
money for newspaper publishers and a proper 
distribution is only equitable. The public, 
however, bears the penalty as usual. 


.... Nowhere have we seen the situation in 
regard to the war stated more pithily than in 
Bishop F. D. Huntington’s diocesan address: 

‘*So far as the motive of the war is humane, it 
presents a spectacle of national altruism well- 
nigh unprecedented in history. Nobody but 
fools can expect it to be ended till the Spanish 
despotism is broken. Nobody but fiends can wish 
it to be prolonged. Nobody but atheists can 
doubt that it will be overruled by Almighty God. 
Nobody but traitors can refuse to share patriot- 
ically in its sacrifices.” 


.... When we said, a few weeks ago, that the 
new Superintendent of Indian Education was 
the first woman to be appointed to an office 
requiring confirmation by the Senate, we over- 
looked the Post-office Department, Of course, 
women have been appointed to positions in 
that line of service, the first woman to be con- 
firmed, so far as we know, being Elizabeth: M. 
Wilson. She was nominated by President 
Grant in 1874 as Postmaster of The Dalles, 
Oregon, was renominated by President Hayes 
in 1878, and by President Arthur in 1882. 


....1n its haste to adjourn Congress left the 
resolutions of congratulation to Commodore 
Schley for the great Santiago victory hung up, 
and also those for the advancement of the heroic 
Hobson. Worse than all, the Navy Personnel 
bill, a simple measure of justice, was not passed. 
It is well enough to give special thanks to men 
like Dewey and Schley; but it is better to deal 
justly by the whole navy. , 


....The answer to European sneers at the 
want of discipline in the American Navy has 
been given so overwhelmingly at Manila and 
Santiago, that it is almost cruel to remind the 
critics of the utter groundlessness of their 
charge. 

.--.-Congress has, on the whole, done well. 
It has transacted a vast amount of business. 
We have a working House and a talking House. 
If we could have less talk we should be the 
gainer in business transacted. 
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CONGREGATIONAL NATIONAL 
COUNCIL. 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
By Telegraph to ‘‘ The Independent.’’ 
PorTLAND -ORE., Monday, July 11 


THE tenth triennial Congregational Council 
met Thursday, July 7th, in the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Portland, Ore., the Rev. W. Ack- 
erman, Pastor. Dr. F. A. Noble, of Chicago, 
was chosen Moderator by a small majority over 
Dr. A. H. Bradford, of Montclair, N. J.; Govern- 
or Hubbard, of Connecticut, and Geo, C. Adams, 
D.D., of California, were elected assistant mod- 
erators. After greetings had been exchanged 
and business reports of the directors had been 
presented, the report of the Committee on Union 
with other denominations was presented by Wil- 
liam Hayes Ward, D.D. 

It recounted the history of the effort to secure 
organic union with the Christian Connection, the 
proposals for which, fully agreed to by the com- 
mittees of the two denominations, published 
early in the year, have been withdrawn by the 
committee, on account of the opposition of the 
editor of The Herald of Gospel Liberty, the official 
organ of the Christians, which has resulted in 
votes against union in several conferences. The 
committee called attention to the importance of 
estabiishing with the beginning of the new cen- 
tury, a confederation of Christian Churches, and 
it recommended for approval the following pro- 
posal: 

‘“We recommend that a representative council or 
conference of the Protestant Churches in the United 
States and Canada be called, to meet in the city of 
Washington in May, 1900, for the purpose of organ- 
izing an interdenominational union, which shall 
meet at regular periods, and which shall serve as a 
visible expression of the unity of the Churches, and 
as a common bond in their fellowship with each 
other and their service of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

‘“* We recommend that delegates to such a prelimi- 
nary international council or conference be appoint- 
ed by the highest ecclesiastical body representing 
each denomination, in such a way asit may choose, 
on the basis of three delegates for each denomina- 
tion, and one additional delegate for each fifty 
thousand members, or major fraction thereof.”’ 

The committee were slow to press this as a 
denominational proposition, and suggested that 
a conference of representatives of various de- 
nominations should prepare and propose a 
scheme for federation. 

A summary of a report from the Committee on 
Denominational Committees was then read by 


the clerk in the absence of the Chairman, Dr. J. 
M. Sturtevant. The report also looked to the in- 
terdenominational conference, and the two re- 
ports were reserved as an extremely important 
subject for later discussion. 

As usualin the sessions of the Council, the 
question of responsibility for ministerial stand- 
ing came up. This was emphasized by the cele- 
brated case of Dr. Brown, formerly of San Fran- 
cisco, who, in the absence of Moderator Dingley, 
might have claimed the right to open the ses- 
sion as assistant moderator of the last council. 
The only fresh action taken was to recommend 
that no minister be received into full member- 
ship of one conference until released from mem- 
bership elsewhere. Ministerial training is an- 
other perennial subject. The committee’s report 
presented by Dr. J..K. McLean, of California, was 
sharply discussed and amended, so as to elimi- 
nate anything which seemed toask the semina- 
ries to provide easiercourses of theologicalstudy 
for men who had not received collegiate training. 
The unwillingness of the Council to seem to 
legislate for the churches was indicated in the 
action on the proposal that the manual prepared 
by a committee, of which Dr. A. H. Quint was a 
prominent member, be regarded as a standard in 
our churches and councils, and that the formulas. 
therein be generally’ employed. This was re- 
garded as giving it quite too much authority and 
a substitute was adopted, simply communicating 
it to the churches as a trustworthy summary of 
approved congregational usages. Even this 
seemed to some’to go too far. 

This concludes the business accomplished in 
the first week of the session, but this was the 
least part of the meeting. The inspiring ad- 
dresses were of chief interest. It may be safely 
said that Dr. Mackennal, the fraternal delegate 
of the English Congregationalists, and Dr. Brad- 
ford especially held the attention of the public 
meetings, because of the subjects they discussed 
and their peculiar claim to represent the fellow- 
ship and federation of Christians of different na- 
tions and sects, and the moral alliance of England 
and America. Dr. Mackennal was received with 
the greatest enthusiasm, and Dr. Bradford, 
in response, welcomed him as the prime mover 
also inthe confederation of the Free Churches in 
England. The plattorm was draped throughout 
the session with both the American and English 
flags. On Sunday a'ternoon a great public meet- 
ing was held, at which Dr. Bradtord and Dr. 
Mackennal were the speakers in response to the 
President’s thanksgiving proclamation; and it 
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may be here added that many were the expres- 
sions of pleasure in the meetings that Hawaiian 
annexation had been voted, and frequent utter- 
ances showed that the Church would not shrink 
from responsibilities if put upon the nation even 
in the Philippines. Space forbids report of other 
admirable addresses, such as that of . r. Brad- 
ford on the international mission of Congrega- 
tionalism, in which he said Congregationalism 
had no international duties other than those of 
all Christian bodies for righteousness and frater- 
nity; thatof Dr. Noble on the part of Congrega- 
tionalism in the making of this nation; the his- 
torical sketches of religion on the Pacific Coast, 
by the Rev. Myron Eels and Dr. George Mooar; 
those on common grounds of belief by the Rev. 
E. S. Hill and Prof. H. C. King, of Oberlin; or 
that of the Rev. C. W. Hiatt, oa Christian living 
and giving. 

Saturday afternoon was devoted to an excur- 
sion to celebrate the semicentennial of Pacific 
University at Forest Grove and the completion 
of the Pearsons endowment. The remaining 
days of the Council will be given especially to 
considering the federation of denominations, the 
proposal for consolidating the annual. meetings 
of the benevolent societies presented in the re- 
port by Dr. Lamson, and a more radical proposi- 
tion offered in a long and able paper by Samuel 
B. Capen. of Boston, for a central committee of 
fifteen members to consolidate the appeals of the 
different societies and aid»their harmonious ac- 
tion. His report also suggested more rapid 
changes in the personnel of the boards of direct- 
ors, new methods of nominating them, and the 
support of missionaries by individual churches. 

WILLIAM HAYES WARD. 





THE NASHVILLE CHRISTIAN EN- 


DEAVOR CONVENTION. 
BY WILLIAM T. ELLIS. 


THE first of the seventeen International Con- 
ventions of the Christian Endeavor Society to be 
held in the Southland, has been in session, July 
6th-11th,in Nashville. Inseveral respects it has 
been a unique convention. The attendance has 
not been one-fourth of that of any of the previous 
five conventions. Owing to the popular interest 
in the war, and to the fear of excessive heat at 
Nashville, the delegations fell off remarkably; 
and States that sent a thousand delegates to San 
Francisco last year, have little more than a hun- 
dred here. The result is that the enrolment, 
both local and from outside the city, has been 
only 5,000 delegates. 

Nevertheless, in some respects, this has been the 
best of recent conventions. The sightseer is 
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conspicuous by his absence. The delegates are 
the finest, only those who have a sincere interest 
in the work having come. The result isthat the 
purpose and earnestness of the meetings are most 
gratifying. Added to this fact is the still ‘more 
important one that the quality of the program 
is, in most respects, superior to: any that has 
been presented to a Christian Endeavor audi- 
ence. The meetings have all been on a high 
plane of excellence. 

For two years this has been talked of.in Chris- 
tian Endeavor circles as the Southland’s Conven- 
tion. The invitations that the Committee of Ar- 
rangements have been circulating broadcast for 


‘many months have read *‘Come away down 


South in Dixie’’; and this is Dixie’s Conven- 
tion. The representation from Northern States 
and from Canadian provinces is very general, 
but very small. The bulk of the delegates come 
from Southern States. Itis not to be wondered 
at, therefore, that the characteristic hospitality 
of the South has been manifested on every hand. 
The geniality and warm-heartedness of the 
Southerner pervades the Convention atmosphere. 
The local committee made abundant provisions 
for a largeand fine Convention. The grounds of 
the Nashville Centennial were secured, and two 
of the largest buildings were fitted up as audito- 
riums, one seating eight. thousand persons and 
the other about five thousand. These buildings 
are draped in the brilliant convention colors of 
red and white, which fly also from homes and 
business houses throughout the city. The Cen- 
tennial buildings make admirable auditoriums, 
altho it is.a hard matter to decorate their exte- 
riors, since they all look somewhat the worse for 
wear, the time set for their demolition having 
passed. The larger hall—which has been chris-. 
tened ‘‘ Hall Williston” for the occasion—could in 


‘truth be comfortably dispensed with for the pres. 


ent occasion. ‘‘Auditorium Endeavor’’ has never 
been quite filled, altho it is by far the more popular 
meeting-place, and often leaves to its big neigh- 
bor only a handful of young people. The Par- 
thenon, one of the prettiest buildings on the 
Centennial grounds, has been fitted up as State 
headquarters, and the many colored booths where 
the delegates rally between sessions present 
one of the most animated scenes of the Conven- 
tion. The Centennial grounds, by the way, are 
about twenty minutes’ ride from the heart of the 
city. 

The opening sessions on Wednesday night in 
ten of the Nashville churches were good meet- 
ings, altho not any of them reports large attend- 
ance. These services all dealt with the general 
theme, ‘The enduement with power,’’ and 
closed with ‘‘ A season of quiet communion with 
God.”” The speakers, for the most part, were 
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trustees of the United Society of Christian En- 
deavor. 

The real beginning of the Convention was on 
Thursday afternoon, in Auditorium Endeavor, 
which was almost filled for the occasion. Presi- 
dent McKinley’s proclamation was read by Dr. 
Clark at the outset of the services, and made a 
decided impression upon the gathering. A mes- 
sage of response was returned to the President, 
and a few moments later a telegram of personal 
greeting from him was read to the Endeavorers. 
One interesting incident of this opening session 
was the presentation of the Convention gavel 
made by one of the Christian Endeavorers be- 
longing to the Society in the Eddyville Peniten- 
tiary, Ky. 

It is usually difficult to make the opening ses- 
sion of a Christian Endeavor Convention stand 
for anything very definite, since so many matters 
have to be crowded into these first hours; but the 
opening session at Nashville was one of the best 
of the entire assembly, and strongly, clearly and 
unmistakably the key-note of the Convention was 
was here struck. After the warm-hearted greet- 
ing by the Rev. Ira Landrith, Chairman of the 
Local Committee, one of the silver-tongued pas- 
tors of Nashville, James I. Vance, D.D., voiced 
the welcome of the pastors. His address was 
thrilling. When at its close he uttered, in 
deeply impressive tones, this sentence, a hush 
fell on the assembly, and every one present knew 
that the right word had been well spoken: ‘*Sev- 
enteenth International Convention of Christian 
Endeavor, in the name of the Fether and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost, I baptize thee the 
Convention of Brotherly Love.” 

One of the many suggestive paragraphs in Dr. 
Vance’s speech was this: ‘‘ While patriotism 
with the sword of war drives sectionalism out of 
the nation, shall not faith, with the sword of the 
Spirit, drive sectionalism out of the Church ?” 

A magnificent ovation had been given to 
President Clark upon his appearance, to Chair- 
man Landrith and to Dr. Vance; but the demon- 
stration of the day awaited the address of Govern- 
or Robert L. Taylor, who gave the greetings of 
the State of Tennessee. His characteristic open- 
ing was: ' 


“ As the flowers welcome the light of the morn- 

ing, as the green earth smiles welcome to the sum- 
mer sunshine and shower, as the possum welcomes 
the ripe persimmon, and the oid-time darky wel- 
comes the possum,so Nashville gives welcome unto 
you.” ; 
Like the address of Dr. Vance, Governor Tay- 
lor’s words were fervid with the sentiment of 
unity and patriotism, and the high pitch of en- 
thusiasm attained at this service has not been 
Surpassed in the Convention. . 
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It was an inspiration that led Governor Taylor 
to close his address by singing, ‘‘ All hail the 
power of Jesus’ name,” the audience speedily 
taking up the refrain with him. 

The last relic of slavery, the old plantation 
melodies, came to the delegates in the songs of 
the Fisk Jubilee singers, who at this first session 
found a welcome that continued and increased 
until the end of the Convention. The weirdness 
and plaintiveness of the oldsongs were strangely 
affecting. The young women among the singers 
wore the white mortar-board caps with red bands 
that have been in use by the local committee 
workers; and the men wore the regulation com- 
mittee cap of white and red. 

Two features of the beginning of every Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention are the annual reports 
of Secretary Baer and Dr. Clark. Mr. Baer came 
to Nashville with the news that Russia is now 
the only country in the world without a Christian 
Endeavor society; and that the total enrolment 
of world-wide Christian Endeavor has reached 
the stupendous figure of 54,191 societies, with an 
individual membership of more than 3,250 o00. 
Fourteen thousand ot these societies are Juniors, 
and 759 Int*rmediates. Several interesting 
Christian Endeavor departures were reported 
upon by Mr. Baer. The Tenth Legion of Chris- 
tian Endeavor tithe-givers, he announced as now 
having an enrolled membership of 10 300, and 
the ‘* Comrades of the Quiet Hour’’ are almost 
as numerous. Societies among the sailors and 
soldiers have increased rapidly this year. The 
119 societies’ in the United States Navy, and on 
merchant ships, include almost all of the leading 
war-ships of this country. There was a society 
of Christian Endeavor on Dewey’s flag-ship at 
Manila. There are now seventeen societies in 
the United States Army and in Volunteer Camps. 
Last year there came into active membership in 
the Church from the Christian Endeavor Society 
225.754 young people. 

Dr. Clark’s address had for its subject ‘‘ More 
Fruit,” and he pleaded earnestly for more fruit 
from Christian Endeavor societies in these tweive 
respects: A revived prayer-meeting; a new sense 
of consecration; a renewal of the Covenant idea; 
anew range of work by young people, for the 
Church, by our committees; a new love and loy- 
alty for the Church of God; an aroused patriot- 
ism and sense of Christian citizenship; a new 
type of interdenominational brotherhood; a new 
type of international brotherhood; a quickened 
missionary zeal, including a quickened love for 
the prisoners and outcasts at home as well as for 
the heathen abroad; a new interest in the sailor 
and soldier, and our brave life-savers on our 
coasts; systematic and proportionate giving to 
God; and the practice of communion with God in 
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the Quiet Hour. In his address, Dr. Clark em- 
phasized the graduate department of Christian 
Endeavor—the new movement that provides for 
the graduation of older Endeavorers into the 
regular activities of the Church. It has been 
found that many Endeavorers do not care to 
sever their connection with the Young People’s 
Society, and in a measure hinder the attempts of 
the younger Endeavorers, besides spending in 
the Society energies that properly belong to the 
church prayer-meeting, and other church activi- 
ties. 

One of the innovations of this Convention has 
been the departure from the old-time plan of 
holding morning sessions. The mornings at 
Nashville are given up to workers’ conferences, 
denominational rallies, and such-like. At the 
close of every afternoon session there has been a 
chalk-talk to Sunday-school and Junior Christian 
Endeavor workers by the Rev. Robert F.Y. Pierce, 
ofScranton, Penn. Every morning Dr. Chapman 
has conducted a ‘‘ Quiet Hour’ in the Union 
Gospel Tabernacle, that has proved to be one of 
the popular features of the Convention. The at- 
tendance has gone up into the thousands, and 
many young people have been blessed in the 
study of the deeper things of the Christian life. 
Indeed, Dr. Chapman has been one of the strong- 
est forces felt at the Convention; and he has 
been called upon to make many addresses in ad- 
dition to his daily Quiet Hour. 

At the Thursday evening sessions the speakers 
were Drs. R. S. MacArthur, A. C. Dixon, 
and D. J. Burrell and Principal Booker T. Wash- 
ington. During the address of the last-named 
occurred a striking incident that was in a meas- 
ure a repetition of an experience at the Minneap- 
olis Convention in 1881. Dr. Washington was in 
the midst of a glowing address on ‘* The Mutual 
Dependence of the Races,’’ when the electric 
lights suddenly went out and for several minutes 
the great audience was enveloped in utter dark- 
ness. The instant the lights were extinguished 
Dr. Washington aptly remarked, ‘‘ We are all 
black now.’’ To prevent any excitement over 
the accident of the darkening of the hall, the 
quick-witted choir leader started the song, ‘‘ Let 
a Little Sunshine In.’’ Ina moment Dr. Washing- 
ton resumed his address in the darkness, and it 
was of interest to note that whenthe lights were 
turned on he was found to be gesturing as vig- 
orously as if all the people present could see the 
emphasis that he flung into his speech by his 
moving body. 

‘*You cannot think about good citizenship,” 
said Dr. Burrell in his stirring speech, ‘* without 
getting out your gun, and going for the saloon.” 
Dr. McArthur's treatment of the theme ‘' God’s 
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hand in the Nation’s Conflict,’’ added fuel to the 
fires of patriotism already so brightly burning in 
the hearts of the delegates. 

The denominational rallies in the Convention 
were in many cases large, and the general report 
is that they excel in inspiration and helpfulness 
any that have been held in recent years. To take 
one rally for illustration. The Presbyterians lis- 
tened to addresses from Dr. Howard Agnew John- 
ston, of Chicago; the Rev. William Patterson, 
of Toronto; Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, John Willis 
Baer and Dr. John Henry Barrows, besides rep- 
resentatives of the Home Mission Board and the 
Board of Publication and Sabbath-school work. 
This service was held in the historic First 
Church. At its close a veteran of the Civil War 
pointed out to interested delegates the spot in 
this church were he lay on a cot during part of 
1864, and were he cast his first vote for Presi- 
dent. The old man had come South chiefly for 
the purpose of visiting again the hospital where 
he had spent such memorable days as a Unionsol- 
dier. 

Overand overagain atthe Convention there have 
been beautiful illustrations of the truth that the 
war is over and that sectional lines are being fast 
obliterated. Georgia and Pennsylvania are repre- 
sented side by side in the Parthenon. Five sol- 
diers from Chickamauga, representing the Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies there, stood side by side 
on the same platform, and received the rousing 
plaudits of the audience, for all wore the blue, 
tho two were from a Kentucky regiment, and 
three from Pennsylvania. The color-line seems 
not to have been drawn in Nashville; certainly 
not so far as the local committee had power of 
control. Black and white sat together in the au- 
diences, and the opening session was dismissed 
by the benediction pronounced by a negro bishop, 
a decided novelty to many of the delegates 
present. 

The reorganization of the United Society took 
effect at this Convention, and trustees were 
elected to give a proportionate representation to 
the denominations, and by the election of all the 
presidents of State and provincial Christian En- 
deavor Unions geographical representation was 
secured. In the first case the old trustees, with 
one or two exceptions, were renominated by the 
Committee, and elected without dissent. 

If I mistake not, this change in the character 
of the United Society, providing for popular con- 
trol of the movement, and for its representative 
government, willl be looked upon as. one of the 
principal events of this Nashville Convention. 
During the Convention an important conference 
of pastors was heid, presided over by Dr. Clark. 
About two hundred pastors were present, and the 
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general subject of how the societies may be made 
more helpful to the Church was discussed ear- 
nestly and thoughtfully. Usually the question 
is put, ‘‘ How can the young people help the pas- 
tors?” This conference rather considered it from 
the light of ‘‘ How can the pastors help the 
young people?’’. Decidedly this was a step 
toward the fuller recognition of the pastors in 
Christian Endeavor work, without which the 
success of the movement is impossible. 





By Telegraph to THE INDEPENDENT. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., Monday July 11. 

This most memorable of recent Christian En- 
deavor Conventions has steadily progressed to- 
ward aclimax. The small attendance, less than 
5,000 delegates from outside the city, has been 
more of a help than a hindrance to its power. 
The attendants have given themselves up to the 
spiritual concerns of the gathering. The quiet 
hour has been the feature prominent. On Sun- 
day morning a third of. the 3.000 persons present 
knelt in token of surrender, one clergyman, 
known the world around, declared that this was 
the spiritual turning-point in his life. Dr. Chap- 
man’s men’s meeting on Sunday afternoon many 
declared the greatest service they ever had seen. 
Practically the whole great audience was in 
tears. A hundred Endeavorers visited the peni- 
tentiary,and during the deeply touching services 
more than a hundred men pledged themselves to 
begin the new life. 

One of the most significant events of this gath- 
ering was the patriotic meeting on Saturday 
afternoon. The three sessions that had been 
projected were combined into one, with Generals 
Evans, Morgan and Howard as speakers, repre- 
senting not the North or the South, but America. 
Bishop O. P. Fitzgerald took Governor Taylor’s 
place, and therefore the absence of the latter was 
not felt. At the close of the session the Bishop 
called fora message from Bishop Arnett, of the 
Atrican Methodist Episcopal Church, when the 
two old men, ex-Confederate and ex-slave, white 
and black, South and North, stood with clasped 
hands before the audience, all the people gave 
vent to cheers. It was fitting that this patriotic 
service (at which agroup of bright Georgia lassies 
had sung ‘‘ Dixie” on the prompting of the occa- 
sion) should conclude with a medley of ‘* Amer- 
ica,” ‘‘ God Save the Queen,” andthe ‘‘ Interna- 
tional Hymn.” 

Monday morning’s ushers’ conferences were 
helpful to an unusual degree. The same is re- 
ported true of the early morning prayer-meeting 
and the State rallies. The Convention sensibly 
combined its sessions on the closing day and 
meetings were held only in Auditorium Endeavor. 
Dr. Barrows, Miss Margaret Leitch, the Rev. 
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W. G. Puddefoot and the Rev. Charles Morton 
were the principal speakers in the afternoon, 
which was a missionary session. Z. T. Sweeney, 
D.D., of Richmond, Va., and R. S. MacArthur, 
D.D., of New York, preached the Convention 
sermons. The Rev. F. W. Tompkins, Jr., of 
Providence, R. I., made the consecration appeal. 
The always impressive roll-call of States, led by 
Dr. Clark, brought toa close what has been in 
essential respects the best of recent Christian 
Endeavor Conventions. ‘‘ Nashville, ’98’’ has 
been a success. 





THE Reformed (Dutch) Church has taken 
up work among the colored people of the South, 
and expects to send a missionary to Florence, 
S. C., a railroad center with a considerable pop- 
ulation, and destitute of church and school ad- 
vantages. 


..-.The Presbyterians and Lutherans have 
been comparing their strength throughout the 
world in adherents. Of these the Presbyterians 
claim to have 20,336,000, while the Lutherans, 
according to Lenker, have 56,424,632. Of this 


number 47,757,503 are baptized members in Eu- 
rope. 


....-The American Bible Society has supplied 
about 40,000 Testaments and Gospels for the use 
of the Army Christian Commission among the 
enlisted men of the army and navy. It hasalso 
sent 3,500 Spanish Testaments to Santiago, be- 
sides a supply to Tampa for distribution among 
the Spanish prisoners. 


.-.eThe Baptist Convention of Kentucky, at 
its recent session, by a vote of 198 to 26, adopted 
resolutions refusing to allow the Southera Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary to make reports to it, 
solong as Dr. Whitsitt remains in connection 
with it, and urging the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion at its next session, unless Dr. Whitsitt shall, 
in the meantime, cease to be a member of the 
faculty of the seminary, to dissolve its bond of 
connection with the institution. 


....A careful computation of the statistics of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in the boroughs 
of Manhattan and the Bronx shows that there 
are 66 churches with 16,299 full members. The 
gain last year was 84; for the last four years, 
644, which does not seem very large; but the city 
is a hard place and gains are slow. In the 
Greater New York there are 43,826 communi- 
cants, including members and probationers, be- 
longing to 154 organizations. The boroughs of 
Brooklyn and Queens have more churches than 
those of Manhattan and the Bronx, and more 
communicants by over 5,000. The value of 
church property in the Greater City is put at 
$8,787,700. 
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...+Tbe Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
of this city. has called Dr. Robert Francis Coyle, 
of Oakland, Cal., to the pastorate to succeed Dr. 
Charles L. Thompson, who is now Secretary of 
the Home Mission Board. The Madison Avenue 
Church has been one of the leaders in the free 
pew experiment, and its future inthis respect will 
be watched with interest. Dr. Coyle has been 
prominent in General Assembly work and is re- 
garded as one of the substantial men of the de- 
nomination. Dr. John Dixon, of Trenton, N. J., 
has accepted the position of Assistant Secretary 
of the Board of Home Missions. 


..eeThe American Board reports receipts for 
the month of June of $51,919, a falling off of $525 
- from those of June, 1897. This is entirely in leg- 
acies, almost every other department showing 
gain, and the receipts fromchurches and individ- 
uals marking a gain of over $7,00. The re- 
ceipts for the ten months of the financial year 
have been $515,930, a gain of $83 700. Each de- 
partment except that for special objects shows a 
gain; legacies $59,000, churches and individuals, 
$14.000, etc. The special objects haye decreased 
$27,000. In order to complete the year without 


debt there will be needed during the two months 
of July and August $227.094, an increase of $63,- 


180 over the amount received (aside from the 
Otis and Swett legacies, now exhausted) during 
the corresponding months of last year. 


...sOne of the features at the Northfield 
Conference, now going on, is the statement in 
regard to Christian work in the camps. From 
every quarter there come the most encour- 
aging reports. The meetings are well attended, 
and the influence upon the men is of the best. 
At one meeting in connection with the First Mis- 
souri and Fourteenth New York regiments, sev- 
enty men came forward to declare their accept- 
ance of Christ; and at a meeting held with the 
First South Carolina regiment over one hundred 
expressed a desire to be Christians. The revival 
spirit has spread throughout the different camps, 
and one effect of it is seen in the better moral 
condition of the soldiers. The use of water- 
coolers to counteract the influence of the canteens 


has been very helpful, and those who are most’ 


closely connected with the work are confident 
that the general result of it will be an increased 
Christian life throughout the country as these 
men go back to their homes. 


...eThe growth of the Bible Normal College at 
Springfield, Mass., was very manifest at its com- 
mencement exercises. With a new president, 
two new professors of marked ability, a stand- 
ard of scholarship raised to the post-graduate 
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grade, and a proposition for affiliation with 
Chicago University, it starts out on its work of 
supplying Bible teachers, assistants in pastoral 
work, etc., with the best of hopes. An illustra- 
tion of the kind of work done is furnished by 
the fact that of thirteen graduates and two 
post-graduates several already have appoint- 
ments. Mr. Brown goes to the South Church in 
Worcester, Mass., as pastor’s assistant and Bible- 
school superintendent; Mr. Knight goes tothe Peo- 
ple’s Church, East Sixty-first Street, New York 
City,in a similarcacacity; Mr. Carter goes to the 
Mission of the Reformed Church, Greenpoint, 
Brooklyn; Mr. Sanford goes to Nova Scotia as 
general field worker in the Sunday-schools of that 
province; Miss Robinson takes up mission work 
in Syracuse, N. Y.; Miss Carl goes toa hospital 
for further equipment for work among fallen 
women; Miss Luther goes to Japan under the 
auspices of the Presbyterian Board of Missions. 


.-..It is quite evident from the trend of the 
discussion in England that it is expected that the 
ritualistic difficulties will in the end be adjusted 
on the lines of toleration or comprehensiveness. 
While the element which protests against what 
are called illegal ritualistic practices would like to 
urge a different method, it is made pretty plain 
in the course of the controversy that it is almost 
impossible to draw hard and fast lines and de- 
clare that all on one side is legal and all on the 
other side illegal. The Bishop of London has 
issued a letter for the guidance of his clergy, 
and his points are few and simple. They are as 
follows: (1) Morning and evening prayer and the 
holy communion should be had at such times on 
Sunday as are convenient to the congregation, and 
no one of these services should be disregarded 
in favor of another; (2) the sacramental service 
should be given without additions or omissions. 
and in an audible voice; (3) when additional 
services are used they should be announced as 
additional, and should be separated by an inter- 
val from other services; (4) while these addition- 
al services are generally of a simple kind, con- 
sisting of psalms, lessons and prayers taken from 
the Prayer Book and adapted to special classes, 
nevertheless in all such cases the additional 
services should be submitted to him for his ap- 
proval. Ritualists disavow any purpose of going 
beyond the law of the Prayer-Book and beyond 
episcopal authority; but they hold that the 
churches depart from the law by omission as well 
as by addition. The letter is welcomed by so 
representative a journal as the London Zémes as 
‘** conceived in a spirit of conciliation and drawn 
up in language that presents little occasion for 
controversy.” It describes its policy as large- 
minded and weli considered. 





FINANCIAL. 


THE SCOPE OF INVESTMENT. 


THE plethora of money seeking investment 
was pointed out in this column last week. It 
has been emphasized by the enormous over- 
subscription of the Government 3% loan, and 
especially by the large proportion of bids. in 
amounts of $500 and less; for we know that 
this is remarkably high, altho the formal 
awards have not yet been made. Statistics 
constantly come to hand indicating the immense 
growth of fluid, as well as fixed capital in the 
United States, the latest being the Government 
estimate of the money circulating in the coun- 
try outside of the Federal Treasury, which was 
larger.on July rst than at any time in our his- 
tory, the best part, too, being that so large a 
portion of itis actual gold. With business and 
crop conditions showing no reason to fear any 
contraction in the confidence which is anima- 
ling capital, it is becoming a problem of high 
importance as to how any man’s surplus income 
may be safely invested. 

Modern conditions impose a narrow margin 
of profit on most commercial enterprises. To 
these is added the absence of any wild specu- 
lative spirit, which for a time might give an 
opportunity for excessive returns in trading 
and manufacturing, only to be followed by a 
subsequent severe collapse. As commercial 
inflation, with its attractions and its parallel 
dangers, is not existing, capital is bound for a 
long time to turn to the field of corporate se- 
curities. In this direction we find two classes 
of interest-returning issues, those of the rail- 
roads and those of the industrial combinations, 
such as have centralized to so great an extent 
the business of manufacturing refined sugar, 
tobacco and cigarets, electrical appliances, 
leather and rubber goods, oils of various sorts, 
etc. When we enter the latter branch of in- 
vestment we find investors confronted with 
tisk somewhat proportionate to the compara- 
tively large returns on capital invested at going 
Prices through dividend payments. The fluc- 
tuations in the market of these industrial shares 
are, it must be confessed, determined to an 
important extent by speculative operations and 
manipulation, The genuine investor, therefore, 
must expect to see at times a wide range in the 


potential worth of his certificates of ownership 
in these enterprises. 

Yet it must also be conceded that the buyer 
outright of industrial stocks has a pretty sure 
footing in present business conditions. The 
anti-trust agitation of a few years ago, failed to 
destroy the liberty of individuals, or of corpora- 
tions into which individuals have associated 
themselves, to combine for the purpose of 
economizing expenses. Monopolies have been 
barred by the law; but there is no interference 
with combinations which, while forbidden to 
conspire against the public welfare, are-free to 
increase their profits by limiting competition. 
So long as the people of the country are well 
off and able to consume sugar, petroleum, 
gas, rubber goods, leather goods and. -every- 
thing which has been placed under the 
form of corporate control on a large scale, the 
big corporations connected with their produc- 
tion or manufacture will make enough money 
to continue to pay handsome dividends to their 
stockholders, Altho many of the companies. 
refuse to give aught but the most meager de- 
tails of their financial operations to the public 
through newspuper columns, every stockholder 
in good faith hasa right to demand informa- 
tion from the trustees he selects at the annual 
meetings of the companies. Ifthe information 
is refused, he has aremedy at law, if he cannot 
find sufficient support from his fellow-stock- 
holders to turn his trustees out of office at the 
proper time. In view of the scarcity of secur- 
ities paying more than 3 or 4%, it seems rea- 
sonable to suppose that capital will continue to 
drift into the class of investments referred to. 
And as the ownership of these industrial cor- 
porations passes more and more from specula- 
tive into investment hands, their stocks will be- 
come more stable in the open market, and 
prices of these stocks will gradually advance to 
a point which finally leaves little margin.of re- 
turn for the new investor. 

In the railroad world we have had many in- 
stances of stocks which, in the early stage of 
their existence, were as mercurial and un- 
certain as many of the industrial stocks 
have been and, in many instances, still are. 
Indeed, in the early history of railway. building 
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in the far West, railroad stocks were as wildly 
manipulated in the stock market as the so- 
called trust stocks were a few years ago. Yet 
many of these have become the property of out- 
right investors to such an extent that they are 
seldom dealt in at the Stock Exchange. The 
growth of railroad properties has made securi- 
ties once highly speculative the staidest of in- 
vestments, and some securities which, like 
certain mining properties, were only ‘‘ pros- 
pects,’’ have begun to pay small dividends, with 
a good chance of increasing their rate by and 
by. Risk must be assumed even in the list 
of railway shares if more than the narrow- 
est return is to be obtained on money 
invested, for the bonds and stocks alike 
which are believed to be safe in interest or div- 
idend payment beyond a generation are so 
scarce in the open market that they command 
premiums of 50% to 100%, The speculative foot- 
ball of twenty years ago is now a steady-going 
interest or dividend payer; the security open to 
occasional doubt ten years ago is now practi- 
cally as safe as a Government bond, and is in 
tin boxes in safe-deposit vaults. Inthe present 


era of railway reorganizations, so thoroughly is 
the work done in most instances, that issues 
rapidly pass from the highly speculative to the 
semi-speculative, and finally to the investment 


stage. So long as the country remains in a 
sound business condition, there is no reason 
for expecting this process to halt. As it goes 
on, the scope of investments of high profit is 
steadily contracted. Only an era of reckless 
inflation will bring about such a creation of new 
securities as will exceed the constantly growing 
volume of money which must be employed. In 
a large measure the credit of a nation’s Gov- 
ernment issues determines the standard of in- 
terest upon its general mass of securities. 
With a demonstration that the United States 
virtually possesses a 2%% credit on its bonds 
in war times, the average of corporate credit is 
likely to be lifted nearer to it; that is, the cost 
of securities will reduce investment return by 
advancing. 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


..-. The total number of sheep in the United 
States on April 1st was 35,671,914. On April 
Ist, 1897, the total number of sheep in the 
United States was 34,784,287, a gain this year 
over last of 887,627 sheep. 
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.-.. The Liverpool docks are the .admiration 
of the world. The attention given to them in 
repair and extension is shown by the fact that 
Parliament has authorized that $24,115,320 
shall be spent on them in improvements, 


.... Before its adjournment a joint commit- 
tee of the two houses of Congress was ap- 
pointed to investigate the rates charged for 
carrying the mails. In the opinion of the 
chairman, Senator Wolcott, the work will con- 
sume the greater part of the Congressional re- 
cess. 

.... Lhe currency statement shows that in 
two years the aggregate of all kinds of curren- 
cy in the country has increased $248,278,060 
besides an increase of $65,832,741 in the gold 
bullion held by the Treasury. The gold coin in 
the country thas increased in two years $197,- 
803,341. ‘ 


.... Lhe subscriptions for the new Govern- 
ment 3% War Loan amount to $875, 593,000, 
Of this amount the popular subscription for 
amounts of $500 or less, amount to $60,000,- 
ooo. Of this sum it is probable a considerable 
amount could not be classed under the head of 
a ‘‘popular ’’ subscription. 


.... Bradstreet’s reports of business show 
that, as for some time past,. the West and 


Northwest send relatively the best reports. 
Every city reports good business, and a more 
cheerful tone is noticeable at the South. In 
the Eastern and Middle States trade is quiet. 


BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the two weeks end- 
ing July 9th were: 


Manhattan sees 
Mechanics’ and Traders’.. 120 

....« The commission appointed by Governor 
Black to investigate the canal improvement 
scandal has completed its work with the excep- 
tion of forwarding its report to the Governor. 
The investigation brought out the fact that, in 
addition to the $9,000,000 already expended, it 
will cost $12,000,000 more to complete the im- 
provement of the canals of the State. 


DIVIDENDS. 
.... The following dividends are announced 
in this issue: 
United States Fire Ins. Co., 4% semiannual, pay- 
able on demand. 


Empire City Fire Ins. Co., 3% semiannual, pay- 
able on demand. 


United States Rubber Co., 2% quarterly, payable 
July 30th. 





INSURANCE 


BUSINESS AND POLITENESS. 


A PAGE advertisement in the guise of half- 
sportive inquiry why one life insurance company 
has ‘‘cross and uncivil agents, clerks and 
officers,’ and another has “‘ pleasant and obli- 
ging ’’ men in like positions, suggests, not in- 
aptly, the business value of politeness. It is 
true that corporations are judged by their serv- 
ants, and it may also be true that habitual im- 
politeness on the part of its servants justifies 
belief that the corporation has not paid atten- 
tion to the subject; but it is hardly good rea- 
soning to say that a ‘‘bumptious’’ employé 
implies a corporation indifferent to public 
opinion, Moreover, it is no more than fair to 
remember that a great deal of provocation is 
given. More than one sort of people make up 
the world, and some almost seem to have 
their chief end of existence in rattling around 
and making any restful quiet impossible, while 
others seem to be means of grace for everybody 
else, if we are to accept the notion that every 
trial is an opportunity to gain strength by over- 
coming it. The ‘‘man at the window” is not 
invariably sweetness and light, yet observe how 
he is worried. The inquiry when the four 
o'clock train starts, and all the rest of the 
information sought by askers of foolish ques- 
tions; the person who objects to something in 
the rules of the corporation, and wants to argue 
with him about it; the stupid person, who will 
not comprehend; the selfishly thoughtless one, 
who blocks the line by delay; the other ‘‘ag- 
geraytors,’’ who are legion—shall they not be 
considered? A word unfitly spoken, how bad 
it is! People are like echoes, generally giving 
you back what you give them. In a sense, we 
are all servants, since nobody is absolutely in- 
dependent; but nobody likes, by word or tone, 
to be reminded that he is a servant, especially 
by the public, to whom he is only indirectly 
responsible. If you put acid in yout tone, do 
not expect a saccharine flavor in the response, 
and ‘‘uppishness’’ at the window may have 
started outside of it. 

We doubt whether any life insurance com- 
pany habitually disregards the individual right 
of policy-holders or of non-policy-holders to 
polite attention—competition ought to be 
potent enough to take care of that. Yet it is 


. 


probable that some companies and agents are 
neglectful of letters. Some business concerns 
never allow any item of the day’s mail to stand 
over-night without either reply or acknowledg- 
ment, while others are dilatory; it is a matter 
of organization, temperament and habit. But, 
of course, there can be no doubt that polite- 
ness has a business value, even in life insur- 
ance, if you please. There are people who 
attach an overweening importance to their 
dollars, and, having expended some of those, 
act as if they had acquired an inexhaustible 
claim upon the payee. They omit to observe 
and remember that legitimate business is ex- 
change, not donation, that each profits and each 
is ‘‘ obliged”; still, even such people should 
have their ‘‘freshness” met with tact and 
patience. It is trying to deal with the ‘‘ per- 
petual grievance” man who, when it has been 
explained to him that he does not own his re- 
serve absolutely and cannot withdraw at pleas- 
ure without some degree of forfeit (and why), 
still persists in reiteration. The most tiresome 
of persons is the one who will not be convinced 
or will not ‘‘stay put”; dislodge him success- 
ively from propositions A, B and C, and he 
runs back to A again, leaving the work to be 
done over. We recall such a one, who had 
wearied the president of a New England com- 
pany by persistent complaint which would not 
be satisfied, and then opened upon us with com- 
plaint of the President; no explanation availed 
to stop his tedious drone of grievance. 

Yet it is well to be patient to the extent of 
suffering, if need be. The bitterness which is 
sometimes found between companies and mem- 
bers could sometimes have been avoided’ by 
coming in touch and talking it over. Lapses 
can be lessened by arrangements for looking 


after policy-holders and ‘‘keeping tab” on 


them in a fashion beyond the policy registers, 
and the New York Life, for example, has done 
a shrewd and clever thing in attempting just 
this work, 





THE INSURANCE STAMP TAX. 


' THE stamp tax on life insurance, which has 
just gone into effect, is relativelytoo heavy, A 
ife policy and a fire policy have hardly the 
same value per $1,000. One represents its 
face to be received by the holder, sooner or 
later, if kept up; the other may be kept up in- 
definitely and never yield the owner anything 
in a return payment. One has a reserve value, 
by State statute, of a definite and considerable 
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percentage of the premium; the other has at 
first no considerable reserve. If the two were 
supposed to be equivalent, dollar for dollar of 
their face, one is still taxed at the rate of 
eight hundredths (0.08) of one per cent. per 
$1,000, and the other one two hundredths of 
one per cent.—five cents per $1,000 on fire insur- 
ance, and eighty cents for $1,000 on life insur- 
ance; moreover, ordinary corporate stock cer- 
tificates are to pay fifty cents per $1,000, 
However, the question at once arises, who 
is to pay the tax. Government collects the 
stamp tax originally, of the party making the 
particular transaction—that is, of the one who 
purchases the stamp used, for Government 
cannot practically, if it would, go beyond to 
see what party actually pays for the stamp 
when used. As formerly, the maker of a 
check is supposed to provide the stamp, but in 
some cases (when the stamp is not printed on) 
the payee will doubtless add it himself. The 
maker of proprietary articles must put the 
stamp on; if he thinks it expedient, he may 
attempt to add its cost to his selling price. It 
is an elementary fact in economics that taxes 
diffuse themselves; stated in a broad way, 
every consumer charges his tax, or most of it, 
over to others, and in turn has to submit toa 
fragment of the taxes levied upon others, 
This process is largely unnoticed and unthought 
of, and it cannot be accurately followed out 
and analyzed, yet it necessarily goes on. For 
it is plain that every successful business must 
cover into the price it requires from its cus- 
tomers all the items of its own outlay. If you 
live in the city and have a ‘‘book”’ at your 
grocer’s and are also very prompt in payment, 
you will find the grocer equally prompt in 


coming to you on the first of the month. This. 


is not because he dovbts you, but because he 
counts upon you; he has to raise funds for his 
own bills, and he goes at once where he knows 
the money is sure, leaving the slow-pays and 
the harder cases to be dealt with later. The 
reward of doing a duty is the opportunity to 
do it again. The extreme excellence of your 
credit shortens the time granted you. You 
are bearing the burdens which others refuse, 
and all bad debts are in the long run borne by 
the people who pay. If all local taxes were 
laid upon real estate—as a large real-estate 
owner in this city once proposed—owners 
would still pay only their share; they would 
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advance the entire amount at first and reim- 
burse themselves from the users. Does the 
man who has not a dollar in real estate escape 
real-estate taxes? Readjustment and diffusion 
of taxes go on inevitably, and he pays tax in 
the form of rent. 

Who should pay the 80 cents per $1,000 on 
new life policies? The law does not say. 
The company must buy the stamp. The com- 
pany may then charge this into general ex- 
penses, in which case it would fall on old as 
well as on new members, or it may collect it of 
the latter. Some plea could be made for the 
former cause, since it may be claimed ‘that old. 
members have some interest in the procuring 
of new business; yet the weight of argument is 
on the other side, and it is not certain that a 
successful opposition could be made by the old 
members, were they organized and disposed to 
make it. Allowing all which has been said of 
tax diffusion, this tax most propely belongs 
upon the new policy and hence falls on the indi- 
vidual party in the transaction, the new mem- 
ber. There used to be a $1 ‘‘ policy fee,” 
supposed to cover the cost of the instrument; 
this gradually fell away, as apparently mean 
and disagreeable, but the stamp tax is self-ex- 
planatory and ought to be collected. Inciden- 
tally, it may perhaps have a wholesome effect in 
discouraging the issue of rebated policies to 
‘-rounders’’ whose plan is to get a year’s in- 
surance almost without outlay. 





ALL SAFE. 


A MADRID dispatch by way of London 
shortly after the definite location of the much. 
expected ‘‘to arrive” Admiral Cervera, said 
that the Minister of Marine had laid before the 
Queen Regent a description of the defenses of 
Santiago and an assurance, based upon the 
description, that the squadron might be con- 
sidered safe.. This may be considered authen- 
tic, as it is strictly Spanish in every way. The 
Minister neglected to add a statement of the 
defenses which were to prevent the Americans 
from getting at the impregnable defenses of 
Santiago, but this need not matter. The 
Weekly Underwriter is reminded of a story. A 
certain town raised a fire company, and bought 
an engine, which duly arrived and was celebra- 
ted by a parade. The exercises having been 
concluded, the new engine was carefully placed 
in the new engine-house, the new foreman 
locked it up, went home, hung up his new fire 
hat and uniform, and went to bed. An aiarm 
woke him in the night. He poked his head 
out of the window, peered and sniffed and 
listened all around the compass, became satis- 
fied that the fire was nowhere near the engine- 
house, then returned to his peacelul sleep- 
feeling that the new engine was in no danger. 
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PEBBLES. 


In.1850.—‘* He’s from somewhere down East.”’ 
‘‘New England or the Philippines ?”—Puck. 


... «General Weyler: ‘* Carrajo!. Away with 
the prisoner to the deepest dungeon beneath the 
Castle Morro; and if he is refractory give him a 
taste ofthe wheel. Prisoner (eagerly): *‘ What's 
the make ?”’— World. 


..ee'* Why don’t they revive that song that 
used to be so popular a few yearsago?” ‘I 
don’t know what one you mean.”’ ‘‘ Why, it ran 
like this: ‘ The Spanish cavalier stood in his re- 
treat.’”’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


... Mrs. Youngwife: ‘‘Oh, George! the baby 
is learning totalk!” Happy Father: ‘‘What did 
he say?’ Mrs. Youngwife: ‘‘ Darling! he can 
say quite plainly, ‘ Extra!’ and ‘Remember the 
Maine?’ Isn’t it lovely, George ?’—Puck. 


..-- Lhe latest advertising novelty reads thus: 
I want to 
C-U-B-A 
Customer of mine. 
—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 


...eThe letter S is in the ascendant—Sampson, 
Schley, Shafter and Santiago. The sibilant is 
sounding.— Buffalo News. 

The letter Sis also in the descendent. Wit- 
ness Spain’s sickly smile as she seeks succor 
and sinks in the soup. See?—Rochester Dem- 
ocrat and Chronicle. 

..I toastthe American Girl, 
And here’s to her lasting fame: 
With a Mobile face, Chicago feet, 
And Augusta tor her name. 


Her walk is a Golden Gate; 
On Wheeling her mind is bent; 
And we feel when we look on her charms 
By Providence she is sent. 
—Life. 

...-More Irish Bulls.—Two laborers set out 
from Wexford to walk to Dublin. By the time 
they reached Bray they were very much tired 
with their journey, and the more so when they 
were told they were still twelve miles from Dub- 
lin. ‘* Be me sowl,’”’ said one, after a little 
thought, ‘sure, it’s but six miles apiece; let us 
walk on!” During a discussion at a meeting of 
the Trinity College Historical Society upon the 
slight consideration attached to life by uncivil- 
ized nations, a speaker mentioned the extraor- 
dinary circumstance that in China if a man were 
condemned to death he could easily hire a sub- 
stitute to die for him; ‘‘and,” the debater went 
on, ‘‘ I believe many poor fellows get their living 
by acting as substitutes in that way!"—London 
Spectator. 


PEBBLES—PUZZLES 


PUZZLES. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the three. best puzzles received during July, 
the following prizes are offered: 

First PR1ZE.—One year’s subscription to THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. 

SECOND PRIzE.—One year’s subscription to Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine. 

THIRD. Pr1zE.—One year’s subscription to The 
Cosmopolitan. 


Cross-woRD CHARADE. 


One letter from sat, 

And another from cat ; 
One letter from air, 

And another from pair ; 
One letter from let, 

And another from met ; 
Still another from two, 
And my frst you will view. 


Now take one from fear, 
And another from queer ; 
One carrv from very, 
Another from wherry ; 
Still another from rind. 
And my second you find. 


But when you have done, 
From my whole you will run. 


Mrs. J.C. L. 
A WAR PUZZLE. : 


Reading across: 1, A. short piece of ordnance for’ 
coast defense; 2,a branch of the naval service; 3, 
where the heavy guns are placed on war-ships; 4, a 
destructive gun; 5, guns used by infantry; 6, a small 
war-ship. 

Diagonal, reading downward: A distinguished 
general. C. B. B. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 30ru. 


A Sympuony oF CHARADES.—Benjamin Franklin. 

ConxnecTep Diaconats.—From ¢ to 2, John G. Saxe; 3.to 4, 
Thackeray. I. 1, Juice: 2, poker; 3, abhor; 4, wound; s, 
swing. II. 1, Thugs; 2 shape; 3, trait; 4, parch; 5, wreck. 
III. 1, Gecko; 2, osier; 3, prawn; 4, proxy; 5, alive. IV. 1, 
Koala; 2, leech; 3, march; 4. ducat; 5, envoy. 

Fase CompPaRATIVES.—1, Lea, leer, least; 2, pay, pear, paste; 
3, bow, bore, boast; 4, sea, seer, ceased; 5, hay, hair, haste; 6, 
lay, lair, laced; 7, toe, tore, toast; 8, be, beer, beasty’9, Poe, 
pore, post. 4 

GeoGkAPHICAL BrHEapincs.—‘ Time and tide wait for no. 
man.” 1, Tours; 2, Ilion; 3, Miago; 4, Ebro; 5, Aden; 6, 
Narrows; 7, Don; 8, Thorn; 9, Islay; ro, Dover; 11; Edam; 12; 
Wales; 13, Amoor; 14, Islip; 15, Tomsk; 16, Fear; 17, Oranges 
18, Race; 19, Neva; 20, Ouse; 2r, Man; 22. Alava; 23, Nice.  . 

OmitTTeD Soux-Tiries.—t, An Old-fashioned Than ving; 
2, Little Women; ey Little Wen: 4; Under the Lilacs; 5, Right 
Cousins; 6, An Old-fashioned Girl; 7, Jo’s Boys; 8. ~hawl- 
straps; 9, Moods; 10, Rose in Bloom; 11, Vork; 12, Hospital 
7 ana 13, Jimmy’s Cruise in the Pinafore; 14, Jack aud 
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TuHeE friends of M. Zola have just presented 
him with a medal, six inches in diameter, bearing 
on one side the inscription ‘“‘ Hommage 4 M. 
Zola,’’ while on the other side is carved a repre- 
sentation of a thunder-storm, with the sun peeping 
out from behind the clouds. Across the face of 
the coin is the inscription: ‘‘ Truth is approach- 
ing and nothing can stop it. Emile Zola, 13 Jan- 
uary, 1898.” The medal weighs five pounds and 
was carved instead of being stamped, in order to 
avoid the necessity of depositing copies with the 
Government. 


...- Now that ‘‘ Dixie’ is as much of a nation- 
al air as ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner’”’ or “* Yan- 
kee Doodle,’’ it may be interesting to know that 
Dan Emmett, the composer of the famous South- 
ern song, is still living at Mount Vernon, O., 
where he was born and where he expects to die. 
The old man is a picturesque figure, and altho in 
his prime he was one of the dandies of New 
York City, he now carries a staff and wears his 
coat fastened in at the waist by a piece of rope. 
His home is a little cottage on the outskirts of 
the town, and he lives in it entirely alone. He 
likes to talk with all the passers-by, and en- 
joys telling stories as much as he did when he 
was a famous negro minstrel years ago. 


....-Forthe second time an American has won 
the famous diamond sculls at Henley. Last year 
Ten Eyck, a boy of only seventeen years, 
astonished every one by defeating all com- 
petitors, among whom were some of the most 
famous oars in theworld. This year the victori- 
ous American is B. H. Howell, whose home in 
this country is at Albany, N. Y. At present he 
is a student at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and a 
member of the Cambridge ’Varsity Crew. Mr. 
Howell has always been a first-class amateur 
oarsman, and last year won atrial heat for the 
diamond sculls. This year he not only won but 
made in addition a new record for the Henley 
course, winning the first heat in eight minutes 
and thirty-two seconds. Itis an interesting fact 
that this year the representation of foreign crews 
at Henley was very small. 


.---John Hays Hammond, the American who 
took such a prominent part in the Jameson raid, 
has not been before the public recently, until 
Yale College, the other day, conferred upon him 
the degree of Master of Arts. Mr. Hammond is 
at present in Russia, where he is giving advice 
to the Government in regard to the mineral de- 
posits opened up by the new Siberian Railway. 
The honor from Yale must be peculiarly gratify- 
ing to Mr. Hammond, as he was a graduate of 


PERSONALS. 


the Sheffield Scientific School in 1876. After 
leaving college he took a course of mining and 
engineering at Freiburg; then, returning to this 
country, he worked at his profession, and ina 
short time succeeded so well that he found em. 
ployment not only in the United States, but also 
in Canada, Mexico and the Central and South 
American republics. At one time the Govern- 
ment of China invited him to examine the mineral 
resources of that Empire; but he declined the 
offer. In South Africa at the time of the Jame- 
son raid he was the chief engineer in the service 
of the Gold Fields Company. 


....The only woman who was saved from the 
wreck of the ‘‘ La Bourgogne” is Mrs. Lacasse, 
of Plainfield, N. J., and singularly enough her 
husband is the only man survivor of: the cabin 
passengers. Atthetime of the collision Mrs. La- 
casse was aroused from her berth by her hus- 
band. She threw about her the first articles of 
clothing she could secure and rushed tothe deck, 
where she found herself one of the -many frantic 
people who congregated about the boats. At 
first there was no panic; but the steamer was list- 
ing and settling, and soon a fear seized the peo- 
ple, and they lost their reason entirely. The La- 
casses were separated from each other in the 
scramble; but they both had on life-belts, and 
when they jumped into the sea Mrs. Lacasse was 
seized by the arm and drawn upon a life raft. Her 
savior was her husband. Mrs. Lacasse says 
that a moment after the ill-fated ship disappeared, 
men, women and children rose on every side of 
the whirlpool, and the sight of the faces and 
arms, and the shrieks, were so terrible that she 
will remember it to her dying day. 


....Polar expeditions are more numerous than 
ever this year. The latest one is under the com- 
mand of Walter Wellman, and it has just started 
from Tromsoe, Norway. Mr. Wellman, who is 
an American from Ohio, has all his life been in- 
terested in Arctic literature, and in 1893 he at- 
tempted to reach the Pole, but his ship was 
crushed with ice and he had to return in 1894. 


This year he began preparations for another ex- 
pedition, both with a desire to find some trace of 
Andrée and to make new explorations. The 
party includes Professor Gore, of the Columbian 
University, Washington, D. C.. who will go to 
Franz Josef Land to make important pendulum 
observations, and Lieutenant Baldwin, of the 
Weather Bureau. The expedition sailed in the 
ice steamer ‘‘Fridtjof,’’ and carried a crew of nine 
men. As soon ashe establishes a base of sup- 
plies at the southern coast of Franz Josef Land it 
will proceed into the interior with a party of six 
men equipped with dogs and canvas boats. Hav- 
ing gone as far northas safety will permit, it will 
go into winter quarters and then in the follow- 
ing spring set out for the Pole, 





THE INDEPENDENT 


“Pm So Tired!” 


As tired in the morning as when I go to bed! 
Why is it? Simply because your blood is in 
such a poor, thin, sluggish condition it does 
not keep up your strength, and you do not get 
the benefit of your sleep. To feel strong and 
and keep strong just try the tonic and purify- 
ing effects of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Our word 
for it, ’t will do you good. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is America’s Greatest Medicine. 
Hood’s Pills cure all Liver Ills. 


YOUR WIFE and 
COATES CLIPPERS. 


A combination that cannot be 
. beat. 





25 cents. 





Keeps you and the Boys neat and 
saves money. 


Clip the Boy’s Bal, Clip your 


COATES CLIPPER M’F’G COMPANY, 
Wercester, Mass. 





is 10c a can. Others 
charge 25c for same quantity. 
Van Camp’s is concentrated—no 
water in the can. Makeit as 
strong as you like. Best, yet 
costs least. 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
330 Kentucky Av., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Van Camp’s Macaroni and Cheese 
prepared with Tomato Sauce. The 


gourmet’s delight. Six cents gets 
a sample can. Booklet free. 


FINANCIAL. 





HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Bankers and Dealers in 


Government, Railroad and Municipal Bonds 


and other 


- SELECTED SECURITIES. 


New York, 29 Nassau Street, - 


Boston, 13 Co: Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, represented by 
James H. CHAPMAN, 421 Chestnut St. 


Our list of Selected Securities sent on application. 


SECURITY, 





CONVENIENCE, oo acy, 
THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 BROADWAY, 
OFFER 


exceptional facilitie the -keepi Tie 
thee Bosee of wit clade oid perce eeRing of soon 
ligne. light and airy rooms for the use and convenience of cus- 


ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK. 


cerns BONDS 


Government 
Railroad 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Prices quoted for the purchase, sale, or exchange of above 
E. D. SHEPARD & CO., 


Bankers, 
31 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 








United States Trust Company 


45 & 47 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 


$12,000,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, 
and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five days’ 
notice, and will be entitled to Interest at such rates as may be 
agreed upon. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, Religious and 
Benevolent Institutions, and individuals will find this Company a 
convenient depository for money. 

JOuN A. STEWART, Pres. D. Wiis Jamas, Vice-Prea 
JamEs 8. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Lovis G@. HamMpTon, Assistant Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 


EFELLER, 
ER E. ORR, 
WILLiaM H. MAOY, JR., 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


8. KENNEDY, 
D O. MILLs. 
Lewis Cass LEDYARD. 
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~NEW YORK LIF 


Insurance Company, 
346 Broadway, N. Y. 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 








Why Should I Insure in This Company? 


~BECAUSE 


It is the Oldest International Life Insurance Company in the World, and is supervised by 82 Gov- 
ernments. 


It is the strongest life company in the world. 


ASSETS (January 1, 1898) $200,694,440 
LIABILITIES (4% Standard)..... 167,322,409 
SURPLUS RESERVE FUND (which, with liabilities by the 
4%, standard, is equal to all liabilities by a 3% standard) 16,195,926 
NET SURPLUS 17,176,105 


It is a purely mutual Company. There are no stockholders. All its assets, surplus and earnings 
belong exclusively to policy-holders, who incur no personal liability. 

It has an honorable record of §3 years, during all of which time it has steadily increased in 
strength and prosperity. 

Its policies as now issued contain no restriction as to residence, travel or occupation, habits of life 
or manner of death. 

The sole condition is that if premiums are paid the Company will certainly pay the policy immedi- 
ately in the event it becomes a claim by death, and thus leave a widow or an estate a legacy 
and not a law-suit. 

Its policies cannot be forfeited after three years, and if allowed to lapse, the insured will receive 
either a paid-up policy, or extended insurance, as he may elect. 

It gives a grace of one month 1n the payment of premiums. 

Its policies will be re-instated at any time during the five months following the month of grace ifthe 
insured passes a medical examination and pays the back premium with interest. 

You can borrow money from the Company at 5% per annum, after your policy has been three 
years in force. 

You do not have to die to win. If you live 10, 15, or 20 years you can settle your policy in any way 
that best suits your circumstances at the time—for cash, paid-up insurance, annuity, oF 
other options. 

If you live to the end of the term you will have made a substantial provision for yourself in old age, 
and if you die before the end of the term you will have made a substantial provision for 
your family or your estate. ‘ 

It is the most valuable estate you will leave behind you, more certain in its results than lands, 
houses, stocks or bonds, as its value does not rise and fall with the market. 

The New York Life Insurance Company is the only company in which you can get ALL of these 
benefits. 

You want the very best—the most privileges and the fewest restrictions, whether small or great— 
and the New York Lite’s Accumulation Policy furnishes it. 

The New York Life is the only large life insurance company that closes its books on December 3ist, 
each year, and makes its Detailed Annual Report early in January, upon the basis of Paid- 

“for Business, and publishes a full and complete Statement of how and where the policy- 
holders’ money is invested. 
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VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 


Investment Securities. 
Members of the New York and Beston Stock 
Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to 
drafts at sight 


All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 

Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 
High Sse and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
NASSAU and PINE STS, N Y 27 STATE ST.. BOSTON 


Government 4» 
Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SO 


Also FIRST MOR sey bondsof established St 








THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 1898 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets. ......--.2..ssee. eee: $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits of rst 
mortgages under Supervision Banking Departments of 
Connecticut, New York and Maine. Amount of issue limit- 
ed by Law. CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST IN THESE 
BONDS 


1875 








THE neat hd aay eek BANK, 
have ordered Dihat the interest to be credited to de- 
shall be at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. 
il sums from $5 to ame. Deposits made be- 
fore July 10th will draw interest from July 
ete sn 1 UGHSON, President. 
RUFUS WOOD, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM FELSINGER, Sorureen: 





and Street Railways. 
APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS FURNISHED 
FOR THL b EU RORASE, SALE, OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE 


SECURITIE: 
LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


ANKERS, 


B 
31 NASSAU 87. (Bank t * seeped Building), 
DIVIDENDS. 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
New YorE, June 28th, 1898. 
SEVENTY-NINTH DIVIDEND. 


The Directors of this bank have to-day declared a semiannual 
dividend of THREK (3) PER CENT., free of tax, payable July 5th, 
to which date from June 30th the transfer books will be closed. 

ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


LEATHER MANU cACe Pp RERS NATIONAL 


29 Wall Street, June 2sth, 1898. 
130TH DIVIDEND. 
he Board of Directors have this day declared a semiannual divi- 
Pv of FIVE. Pee CENT., free of i, out of the earnings of the 
current six months, pa: ayaple July 1st 
The transfer books will be closed until that date 
G. McGARRAH, Cashier. 
NINTH NATIONSS u BANK 
Yor«, Jt une 28th, . 
A dividend of TWO PER CENT. 1, upon The Capital Stock of th 
Bank ha~ been declared, free of tax pee on and after July 4 
1898. The transfer books will be clo ly 5th 
HD NAZEO, Cashier. 


EAST RINEE. BANGS BANK, 


seer: Semlannual I Divide nd. 

Youn. Jane 18th, 1898. 
A DIVIDEND at the rate of YOUR PEs CENT. 

num has been declared for the six meets ending ‘Sane th. w 

all accounts entitled thereto, from $5 to $8,000, payable after aly 


th, 1898, 
DEPOSITS made on or before July 7th will draw interest from 


WILLIAM H. SLOCUM, President. 
CHARLES A. WHIENEX, Secretary. 


IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


11g Chambers St., New York City. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared interest on all 
sums remaining on deposit during the three and six months ending 
June 80th, 1898, at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum on 
amounts from $i to $3,000, payable on and after Monday, July 
18th, 1898. Deposits made on or before July 10th will draw interest 
from July 1st. 

W.H. B. TOTTEN, President. 

G. BYRON LATIMER, Secretary. 
EMPIRE CITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

80 WALL STREET. 
New Yor«, July 1st, 1898. 
EIGHTY-EIGHTH DIVIDEND. 

The Directors have this day declared a semiannual Dividend of 
THREE PER CENT., payable on demand. 

DAVID J. BURTIS, Secretary. 
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UNION DIME SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


BROADWAY, 32d ST. and SIXTH AVENUE, 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


Interest three and one-half per cent. from $5 
to $3,000. Credited July 1st, payable July azst, 
or any time later. 

CHARLES E: SPRAGUE, 
President. 
George N. Birdsall, Treasurer. 
Francis M. Leake, Secretary. 


NINETY-THIRD DIVIDEND. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


A semiannual Dividend of FIVE (5%) PER 
CENT. is payable on demand at the office of the 
company, No. 34 Pine St. 

CHARLES L. ROE, Secretary. 

New York. July tst. 1898. 


OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE CO., 
No. 46 Pine Street, New York. 
14TH DIVIDEND. 

The Board of Directors have declared a semiannual dividend of 
FOUR PER CENT., payable to the stockholders on demand. 

July 5th, 1898. W. H. GRIFFEN, Secretary. 
THE AMERICAN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY. 

A Dividend of Thre Dollars per share and an extra Dividend of 
One and a half Dollars per share, will be paid on Friday, July 15th, 
1898, to stockhulders of record at the close of business on lhurs- 
day, June 30th, 1898. 

The transfer books will be closed from July ist to July 15th, 
1898, botn days included. 











WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
Boston, June 15th, 1898. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY, 
9-15 MURRAY ST:., NEW YORK. July 7th, 1898. 

A quarterly dividend of Two per cent. from the net earnings of 
the United States Rubber Company for the fiscal year ending 
March 8ist, 1898, has been this day declared by the Board of Di, 
rectors upon the Preferred Stock of the Company, payable July" 
80th, 1898, to stockholders of Record at the clusing of the Preferred 
Transfer Books, at 8 Pp. M., on Friday, July 15th, 1898. 

The Preferred Transfer Books will be reopened at the opening 
of business on Monday, August ist, 1998. 

CHAS. R. FLINT, Treasnrer. 
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THE LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY CO. 
Treasurer’s Office, Grand Central Depot. 
NEw YorK, June 22d, 1898. 


The Board of Directers of this Company have declared a semi- | 


annual dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. on its 
capital stock, payable at this office on Friday, the 29th day of July 
next, to the Stockholders of record at 8 o’clock P.M. on Thursday, 
the 80th instant, at which time the transfer books will be closed, to 
be reopened on the morning of Thursday, the 14th day of July 
next. E. D. WORCESTER, Treasurer. 





INSURANCE. 





1851 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M., homage Secretary. 
US....... SHiensdduckbveneiscpenbys ks 38° Bae 92 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New Vork Office, 258 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


1898. NATIONAL  1898.|. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January rst, 1898. 


Capital Stock, all am 
Re-Insurance Rese 








a 
Net Surplus Bao" 19 
Total Assets. .......cccccccccscccces oc eccccceveceses $4,433,018 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E. G. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 























FARRAGUT. FRE INSURANCE co. 


ah $200 9% Broadway. 


Branch oF ice, 6 Cedar Street. 


SHIRLEY, Dinecrgns. 


ETT Ci CLAPP, 
MAS J. ATRINS, 


BODERT M CAPFE T 
fe) 

MARTIN V. sisal 

J ABHoN 








SON 8s. OLivER 
ore 








BALL. 
om E. LEFFING WELL, Presid 
Jon UEL DARBEE, Vice- Butte and Seeretary. 

ALONZO LE WIS, Asst. Secretary 


the extent of 10 per cent. of : 
“will be closed at 8 o’clock P.M on the 29th | 
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Employers’ Liability Assurance 


Corporation, Ltd., of London. 


THE OLDEST AND STRONGEST LIABILITY INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


Elevator Insurance, Liability Insurance of all Kinds, Gen- 
eral Accident Insurance, Fidelity Bonds. 


Lies * compen has had many more years’ experience in Liability 
business than any other company. 

It conducts ~ business at a lower ratio of expense than any other 
comp: 

It will continue to gv  policy-holders the same thorough care and 
sy opt protection which have given it its high reputation 





S. STANLEY BROWN, General Manager, London. 
GEO. MUNROE ENDICOTT, Mgr. and Atty. for U.S 
DWIGHT, SMITH & LILLIE, Gen. Agts. 
No. 51 Cedar Street, New York. 


A POLICY cue 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 

It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family 
and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against the hour 
of greatest trial. 

The Washiagton pays Endowments and death claims 
promptly, and loans money to its policy-holders, 

Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guar- 
antees, 1s unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about half the 
premium on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington’s 
Interchangeable-Term policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 
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“THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

All Policies now issued by this Company 
the following clauses: 

§6 Ajter one year fromthe date o 

of =e Company under this poli 


thie policy contains no restriction whatever upon 
~ insired aD respect either of travel, residence or 


SP Dee ‘Death Claims paid WITHUUT DISCOUNT as 
oka as satisfactor oofs have been received. 
ay and successfu ents, mm to represent this Com- 
communicate with Richard E. Cochran, 3d Vice-Presi- 
den e Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 
OFFICERS: 


GEORGE Hi RURFORD. 
LIAMS 





issue, the liability 
y shall not be dis- 


President 











ARTH 
JOHN P 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 

GEO.G. WILLIAMS. .Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 

JOHN J. TUCKER.. 
E. H. PERKINS, JR.. 
JAMES R. PLUM.... 





THE INDEPENDENT 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants, 
such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN 
— FIRE 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 





Total A asets, Jan. 18t, 1898..............006 2.6 
THOMAS BH. MONTGOMERY, take 





American Through and Through. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., NewYork. 


THE Government makes a profit out of the New 
York Post-Office; but you could not afford to de- 
liver your own letters. 

We can insure you against loss by fire, light- 
ning and tornado, and out of the many transac- 
tions we have in a year make a small profit. You 
cannot afford to carry‘your own insurance any 
more than you can afford to deliver your letters. 

All CONTINENTAL policies are issued under 


the ‘‘ Safety Fund Law” and are ‘‘ Conflagration 
Proof.” 


$1,000,000 
8,582,207 
4,464,212 
4,117,995 


Liabilities, - = = - 
Surplus to policy-holders, 


OFFICERS 


F. C, MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, vice. Eresidenc. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
z t on) L ARD, } Ass’t Secretaries. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Rialto Building, Chicago. Gro. 
E Kung, General Manager. 
yPROOKLYN DEPARTMENT. Continental Building, Court and 
‘Montague Streets. C. H. DuTCHER. Sec’y 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company, 


NEw York, January 21st, 1898. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the Company, 
submit the following statement of its affairs on the 3ist of 
December, 1897. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist January, 1897, to 
Slet December, 1897. ........2.ceccecsececccececcoseccere $2,844,088 61 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st January, 1897 1,047,955 31 
Total Marine Premiums. 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 1897, to 3ist 
December, 1897,........sccceseeees 


Losses paid during the same period..... 
Returns of Premiums and 


$1,425,630 20 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock: City 
Bank and other Stocks 

Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. 

Real Estate and Claims due the Company, estimated 
BB 6 ovnkis’ pvocip ob es.s6e. cn.css Peosetedekasovecsceterse geuecies 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 

Cash in Bank 


1,121,500 00 
1,026,605 97 
286,424 11 


AMOUNE,........ceeeeeeeee celeagetee ke vocces seouinian $10,922,425 08 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the first of February next. The diminished 
income yielded on in vestments in recent years may in the future 
render necessary a reduced rate of interest on certificates. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue Of 1892 will be redeem- 
ed and paid to the holders. thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the first of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net earned pre- 
miums of the Company for the year ending 8ist December, 1897, 
for which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
third of May next. 

- By order of the Board 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 





E H. MACY, 
F. RLC A. PARSONS, 
GEORGE W, QUINTARD, 
JOHN L. RIKER, 
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INURE, 

A 

OMBEN 

ANSON W. AV H. SCHWAB, 

CLIFFORD A. HAND, WILLIAM H. WEBB. 

HENRY E. HAWLEY, 

4. A. RAVEN, President. 

FA. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 

THEO P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Prea’t. 














° 


THE INDEPENDENT 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS <comem> 





LARKIN SOAPS 





» LEINWAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand Pianos in 
Upright Form. Also. for sale ‘or cash or on installments a large 
assortment of nearly n w STEIN WAY Grand, Upright and Square 
Pianos, all warranted like their new Pianos. Also. second-hand 
Pianvus of other make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Wilson College 


FOR WOMEN. 


Liberal Culture, Classical, Scientific, Music and Art. Thoroughly 
first-class in every resp.ct. Expense very moderate. Send for 
Catalogue to 


Rev. S..A. MARTIN, D.D., President, 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


TEA SET FREE, 


Toilet Set, Watch, 


Lamp, Clock and many 


other Household Articles 


with $5.00, $7.00 and $10.00 orders of our Cele- 
brated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powders, Spices and 
Extracts. Great inducements. Something entirely 
new. Teas, 20 cents and upwards. Coffees, 10 
centsandupwards. SPECIAL TERMS TO AGENTS 
to get up clabs. Full particulars Free. 8. L. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


grand 33 Vesey St.,N. Y., P. O. Box 289. 


MONTAUK 
CAMERAS 


FOR TOURISTS 








GREATAMERICAN 





SCIENTISTS 
LECTURERS 
llustrate Your Own 


Lestures Direct From Life. CLERGYSIEN 
EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


Send for Catalogue. 
G, GENNERT, 21 East .13th St... New York. 





TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


SUMMER 
HOMES 
IN 
VERMONT 


A WORD 
TO THE 
WISE. 





AND ON 
LAKE CHA “PLAIN. 
$4.00 to $10.00 per week. 
Described in Illustrated book. 
Sent for 5c. postage. 
ddress A. W. ECCLESTONE 
8. P.A., C.V.R.R,, 853 Broadway 
N.Y. 











There are other railroads; but if you can geta 
ticket via the New York Central you know you will 
have not only the Jest service and make the fastest 
time, but when you reach your journey’s end you 
will find yourself in the center of the city to which 
you travel, and having passed over the most com- 
fortable route you will vow never to goby any other. 


‘‘A word to the wise is better than an unabridged 
dictionary to one who can't read.” 


MARTYN FARQUAR TUPPER. 


“‘ America’s Great Resorts,” a 48-page pamphlet. with large map 
printed in colors, briefly describing and illustrating many of the 
principal health and pleasure resorts, will be sent free, postpaid, 
on receipt of one 2-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station. New York. 
DEAE ED ELEE IT 


PICTURES. STATIONERY. ETC, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


OLD DAGUERREOTYPES RESTORED 


to original condition by the only practitioner of the Art now ip 
business ($1 each), 


ROCKWOOD, 1440 Broadway (40th St.), New York. 


USE OUR LEDGER AND LINEN PAPERS. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 














AND PREMIUMS.—FACTORY TO FAMILY. 
The Larkin Idea fully explained in beautiful free booklet. Free q 
sample Soap if mention this paper. 

The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


\ 





